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In such sweet summer nights, be well assured 
The unhoused head sleeps soundest. 

Count. The unhoused head ! and Garcio’s now is such ! 
I could not sleep; and, as I paced my chamber, 

Alas! thought I, how long a term is night 

To lonely watchers! ev’n a summer’s night. 

And in the lengthen’d gloom of chill December—— 
Why dost thou move? ; : 

Sop. There is a stranger coming. 

Count. Perhaps it is some message from my lord. 

Sop. I rather fear it is Tortona’s lord. 

Count. I wish my gate had not been open’d to him. 
Will he persist to press his presence on me ? 

Enter Tortona. 

Tor. Pardon me, madam, this too bold intrusion ; 
But hov’ring round your walls, like the poor moth 
Circling the fatal flame, I needs must enter. 

I was compell’d to do it. May I hope 

I see you well as lovely, and inclined, 
From the angelic sweetness of your nature, 
To pardon me? 

Count. You still preserve, my lord, I do perceive, 
The bountiful profusion of a tongue 
Well stored with courteous words. 

Tor. Nay, rather say, 
A tongue that is of all expression beggar’d, 

That can the inward sentiments declare 

Which your angelic presence still inspires. 

(Pointing to Soruzna.) This lady knows how deep, 
how true they are. 

She did refuse, yet, ne’ertheless, I trust 

She bore my secret message to your ear. 

Sop. "T' was well for you I did not, good my lord ; 
You had not else, I trow, found entrance here. 

Count. It had, in truth, prevented this presumption. 
A secret message, saidst thou, for the ear 
Of Garcio’s wife ! 

Tor. And does the man who quits thee,— 
Like a dull dolt such heavenly beauty quits,— 

Deserve the name of husband? No, sweet Marg’ret; 
Gloze not to me thy secret wrongs: I know, 
Full well I know them ; nor shall formal names 
And senseless ties my ardent love repel. 
[Catching hold of her hand. 
Count. (shaking him off.) Base and audacious fool ! 
did not thy folly 
Almost excuse thy crime, thou shouldst most dearly 
Repent this insult. Thinkest thou my lord 
Has left me unprotected !—Ho! Rovani! 
Move with a quicker step. 
Enter Rovant, followed by Gonz tos. 
(To Tontona, pointing to Rovant.) Behold, my lord, 
the friend of absent Garcio, 
And in his absence holder of this castle. 
To his fair courtesy, as it is meet, 
I now consign you with all due respect; 
And so farewell. (Exit, followed by Sornena. 
Tor. I might, indeed, have known that modern dames 
An absent husband’s substitute can find 
Right speedily. 
Rov. (aside to Goxzatos.) Jealous of me, I hear. 
It makes my soldier's plume more proudly wave 
To think such fancies twitch him. 
[Aloud to Tortona, advancing to meet him. 
Noble marquis ! 
Proud of the lady’s honourable charge, 
Which to my care entrusts a guest so valued, 
Let me entreat you to partake within 
Some slight refreshment. After such fatigue, 
So early and so gallantly encounter’d, 
(Two leagues at Teast upon an ambling steed 
Your morning’s hardships fairly may be reckon’d,) 
You must require refreshment. 
Tor. Paltry coxcomb ! 
Rov. Yes, paltry as a coxcomb, good, my lord, 
Compared to greater. Pardon a deficiency 
Your presence has occasion’d, and perinit 
That I conduct you—— 


Follow me not! My way from this curst place 
I'll find without a guide. 
Rov. Then be it so, 
If it so please you: and, farewell, my lord, 
Until within these walls you shull again 
Vouchsafe to honour us. 
Tor. Which may be, jeering minion, somewhat sooner 
Than thou dost reckon for. 
Rov. Whene’er you will, we’re ready to receive you. 
[Exit Torrona. 
He calls me minion: seest thou not, Gonzalos, 
Which way suspicion leans ? The fool is jealous,— 
Jealous of me! Hath any one besides 
Harbour’d such foolish fancies ? 
Gon. No, by St. Franeis! ne’er a soul besides 
Hath such a thought conceived, or ever will. 
Rov. Thou’rt angry: dost thou think my thoughts 
are evil? 
Gon. No; evil thoughts thrive not within thy breast, 
Valiant Rovani; this I know right well: 
But vain ones there a fatt’ning culture find, 
And reach a marv’llous growth. 
Rov. Well, do not chide: I will with scrup lous 
honour 
Fulfil my trust; and do but wish my arms 
The lady and this castle might defend 
Against a worthier foe than that light braggart. 
Gon. But thou know’st well, or ought to know, 
Rovani, 
A braggart may be brave. Faith! were it not 
For some small grains of wit and honest worth 
Which poor Tortona lacks, thyself and he 
In natural temper’ment and spirit are 
So nearly match’d, you might twin nestlings be 
From the same shell.—Be not so rash, I pray ! 
Tortona is no coward; and his forces 
Greater than thou in ruin’d walls like these 
Canst prudently oppose : therefore be wise, 
And send for timely aid, lest he surprise thee. 
Rov. I will be hang’d before another soldier 
Shall be admitted here. 
Gon. See to it, then.’ 
Rov. And so I will; it is not thy concern. 
[Exit Gonzatos. 
(Alone.) He, too, ’tis manifest, has some suspicion 
That Marg’ret favours me. (Muttering, and smiling to 
himself, then speaking aloud.) 
Ay, those same looks. Well, well, and if it be, 
It touches not our honour.—Fair advice! 
Call in some neighbouring leader of banditti 
To share the honour of defending her! 
I know his spite. ‘I'win nestlings from the shell 
With such a fool! I know his jealous spite. 
I will be hang’d before another soldier 
Shall cross the bridge or man our moated wall. [ Exit. 
—>—— 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The outer Court of the Castle. Hermit, Pilgrim, and 

several Mendicants, discovered standing round the Gateway, 

at the bottom of the Stage. 

Enter, on the front, Lupoviavo, Gavvino, and Gomez. 

Gau. The rumour of our lady’s bounteous alms 

Spread o’er the country quickly ; every morning 

Adds to/Athe number of those mendicants,— 

Those slothful pests, who thus beset our gates. 

Lud. Rail not so bitterly ; there are, theu seest, 

The sick, and maim’d, and truly miserable, 

Although some idle vagrants with the erowd 

Have enter’d cunningly. Dost thou not see 

Our Hermit is amongst them? 

Gau. What! eomes he too a-begging! Shame upon 
him ! 

His cot is stored with every dainty thing 

Our peasant housewives rear, poor simple souls ! 

And prowls he here for more ? 

Gom. He never came before. 

Lud. Ay, and belike 


Gau. And what hath he to give ? God mend thy wit! 
A broken rosary ? 
Lud. A good man’s blessing. 
Gau. Poo, poo! what folks are wont to sell at home, 
They will not go abroad to give for nothing. 
Gom. And see yon aged pilgrim by his side, 
How spent and spare he seems! 
Gau. Hovels, and caves, and lazar-houses soon 
Will pour their pests upon us. 
Lud. Hush, man! thou art a surly, heartless churl ! 
Yonder the lady comes. 
Enter Countess. 
Mend. (advancing, and all speaking at once as she 
enters.) Blessings upon your head, most noble lady ! 
Count. I thank you all! Have they been careful of 
you? 
Mend. Ay, bless you ! they have served us bountifully. 
Count. But wherefore stand ye here? Retire within, 
Where ye may sit at ease and eat your morsel. 
Good pilgrim, thou art weary, and lack’st rest; 
I fear the hardships of thy wand’ring life 
Have blanch’d thy scanty locks more than thy years. 
Pil. No, gentle lady: Heaven provides for me. 
When ev’ning closes, still some shelt’ring cave, 
Or peasant’s cot, or goatherd’s shed is near; 
And, should the night in desert parts o’ertake me, 
It pleases me to think the beating blast 
Has its commission, by rough discipline 
To profit me withal. 
Count. The beating blasts have well fulfill’d on thee 
Their high commission. 
But, oh! exceed not! Wander forth no more. 
If thou hast home, or wife, or child, or aught 
Of human kind that loves thee, O return ! 
Return to them, and end thy days in peace. 
Didst thou but know the misery of those 
Who hear the night-blast rock their walls, and think 
The head to them most dear may be unshelter’d, 
Thou couldst not be so cruel—— 
(Turning round.) Who twitch’d my robe ? 
Lud. It was our holy Hermit, 
Who press’d, even now, its border to his lips, 
Then shrunk aside. 
Count. But how is this? He hurries fast away. 
Lud. He is a bashful man, whose hooded face 
On woman never looks. 
Count. Has he some vow upon him ? 
Lud. ’T is like he may ; but he will pray for you. 
Count. And good men’s prayers prevail, I do believe. 
Eud. Ay, madam, all the peasants round, I trow, 
Set by his prayers great store. Ev’n mothers leave 
The very cradles of their dying infants 
To beg them. Wives, whose husbands are at seay 
Or absent, or in any jeopardy, 
Hie to his cell to crave his intercession. 
Count. Do they? Most blessed man !— 
(Beckoning to the Hermit, who stands aloof.) 
I have words for thine ear; approach, I pray. 
(Leading him apart,on the front of the stage.) 
The absent and in jeopardy by thee 
Remember’d are, and Heaven receives thy prayers: 
Then, oh! remember one, who for himself, 
Depress’d, discouraged, may not to God’s throne 
Meet supplication make! 
(Taking him further apart, and in a lower voice.) 
There is a lonely wand’rer in the world 
Of whom thou wottest. When the vespers sweet 
And ev’ning orisons of holy men 
Sound through the air, and in his humble cot, 
With all his family round, th’ unlearned hind 
Lifts up his soul to Heaven ; when ev’n the babe, 
Tutor’d to goodness, by its mother kneels 
To lisp some holy word,—on the cold ground, 
Uncheer’d of earthly thing, he’ll lay him down 
Unblest, I fear, and silent. Such a one 
Thou wottest of, good father; pray for him.— 
How’s this? thou’rt greatly moved, and dost not an- 
swer. 








For. Most contemptible ! 
No. 17.—pParT 1.—1336. 


He rather comes to give than to receive. 


Have I requested what thou may’st not grant? 
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Heaven hath not cast him off. O do not think it! 

The heart that loved him hath not cast him off, 

And do not thou. Pray for him: God will hear thee. | 
(He retires from her ; she still following him.) | 

I do entreat, [ do beseech thee, father! | 

I saw thy big tears glancing as they fell, 

Though shrouded be thy face. Wilt thou not speak ? 
Her. (in a disguised voice.) I will obey thee, lady. 
Count. (to herself.) He hath a strange, mistuned, and | 

hollow voice, 

For one of so much sympathy. [.dlarm bell without. | 

Ha! the alarm! What may it be? Ho! Pietro. 

Enter Pierro, in haste. 

Pie. Haste, shut the castle gates, and with all speed 
Muster our strength,—there is no time to lose. 
Madam, give orders quickly. Where's Rovani ? 

Count. What is the matter?) Why this loud alarm? 

Pie. The Marquis of Tortona, not far distant, 
With hasty march approaches, as I guess 
Three thousand strong. 


oa 


\It roars again; have mercy on us, Heaven ! 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








Looks pale and terrified 1 The din increases ; 
They have not made a breach? 
Sop. I hope they have not; but that fearful engine 
Is now against our weakest buttress pointed. 
(Cannon heard again.) 


How the walls shake, as if an earthquake rock’d them! 

Count. My child, my child! I'll to the lowest vaults 
Convey him instantly. 

Sop. But you forget th’ attack is still directed 
Against the eastern side; here he is safe. 

Count. And may th’ Almighty ever keep him so! 

[Cannon without. 

Sop. Again the horrible roar ! 

Count. Our ruin’d walls are weak, our warriors few: 
Should they effect a breach !—O Garcio, Garcio! 
Where wand’rest thou, unblest, unhappy man, 

Who hadst our safeguard been! 
Enter Pirtro. 
Ha! bring’st thou tidings ? 





(Alarm vings again, and enter Rovant, Goxzaros, and 
others, from different sides.) 
Count. Heaven be our trust!—Hearest thou this, Ro- 
vani! 
Rov. Uve heard the ‘larum bell and strange confusion. 
Count. Tortona with his hostile foree approaches 
(To Pirerno.) Tell it thyself; saidst thou three thou- 
sand strong ? 
Pie. Yes, madam, so I did compute bis numbers ; 
And with him, too, one of those horrid engines 
So lately known, which from its roaring mouth 
Sends horrible destruction. 
Not two leagues off I met him in array 
Skirting the forest; and through dell and stream, 
Fast as my feet could bear me, I have run 
To give you notice. 
Count. Heaven aid the weak! I fear our slender force 
Will be as nothing ‘gainst such fearful odds. 
What thinkest thou, Rovani? for on thee 
Our fate depends. 
Rov. Fear not, my noble mistress ! 
I will defend you. In your service bold, 
Rach of your men will ten men’s strength possess. 
Withdraw then, I entreat you, to your tower, 
And these good folks dismiss. 
(Pointing to the Mendicants that still remain.) 
[ Evreunt Counrress and all the Mendicants except 
the Hermit, who retires to a corner of the stage. 
Gon. (advancing to Royant on the front.) Rovani, 
be thou-bold, yet be not rash, 
I warn’d thee well of this; but let that pass : 
Only be wiser now, There is a leader 
Of bold condotieri, Not far distant, 
Send to him instantly: there may be time. 
Rov. I will not: we can well defend these walls 
’Gainst greater odds; and I could swear that coward 





Has number’d, in his fright, ‘Tortona’s soldiers 
Threefold beyond the truth. Go to thy duty: 


Pie. Ay, and fearful tidings. 
|The foe have made a breach, and through the moat, 
| Now grown so shallow with the summer drought, 
Have made their way. 
Count. Where does Rovani fight ? 
Pie. He did fight in the breach most valiantly : 
But now the foemen o'er his body pass, 
For he is slain, and all, I fear, is lost. 
Count. It must not be: I'll to the walls myself ; 
My soldiers will with desperate courage fight, 
When they behold their wretched mistress near. 
Sop. (endeavouring to prevent her.) O madam, do 
not go! 
Alas, alas! our miserable fate ! 
Count. Restrain me not with senseless Jamentations ; 
Driven to this desp’rate state, what is my choice ? 
For now I must be bold, or despicable. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IfL.—The Ramparts : Women discovered looking down 
from one of the lower Battlements of the Castle; the din and 
clashing of Arms heard without, as if close at hand; then 
Tortona and his Soldiers cross the Stage, fighting with the 
Soldiers of the Castle. 

1 Woman. See, there! see how our noble lady stands, 

And bravely cheers them! 

2 Woman. If they have any soul or manhood in them, 

They'll fight like raging lions for her sake. 

Gon, (without). Fy, fy! give way before your lady’s 
eyes! 

1 Woman. Ay, brave Gonzalos, there right nobly 
Strives ; 

But all in vain,—the enemy advance ; 

They gain the pass, and our base varlets yield. 

(Voice without.) Bear in the lady there; ’tis despe- 
ration ! 

(Second Voice without.) Resistance now is vain; 
bear in the lady ! 

(Third Voice without.) A miracle! a miracle! 

1 Woman. What is ’t? Why calFthey out a miracle? 





Muster the men within, while I, meantime, 
From place to place ali needful orders give. 
[Ereunt Goxzatos and Rovani severally, while many | 
people cross the stage in hurry and confusion, Ro- 
vani calling to them sometimes on one side, some- 
times on another, as he goes off. 
Gom. (to Lunoyviavo, following Rovani with his eye.) 
A brave man this, and gives his orders promptly. 
Lud. Ay; brave enough, but rash. Alack the day! 
Would that our valiant lord were here himself, 
His own fair dame and castle to defend. 
Alas! that evil deed e’er stain’d his hand — 
If this was so: we'll see his like no more. 
Her. (going close to Le voyiavo.) Fear not, good man, 
who lov’st thy hapless lord ; 
Give me thine ear. (Whispers to him.) 
Tad. (aside to Hermit.) Conceal thee in that tower. 
Her. Hush, hush ! and come with me: I will convince 
thee 
That what I ask is for thy lady’s good. 
[Eveunt Hermit, leading off Lunoviavo from Gomez. | 


SCENE I1.—The great Hall of the Castle. 


Enter the Countess, meeting Sornurna; a confused 
noise heard without, and a discharge of cannon. 


2 Woman. Hast thou not eyes to see ?- Upon our side 

The hermit combats, coiling round one arm 

His twisted garments, whilst the other wields 

A monstrous brand, might grace a giant’s grasp. 

O brave ! look how he fights? he doth not fight 

Like mortal man: Heaven sends him to our aid. 

1 Woman. And see! there is another miracle! 

See Ludoviquo fighting by his side! 

Who could have thought our gentle seneschal 

Had pith and soul enough to fight so bravely ? 

See, see! the vile Tortonians stand aghast: 

They turn, they fly ! 

[ Loud shouts heard without, and re-enter Tontrona 
and his party, pursued by the Soldiers of the cas- 
tle, led on by the Hermit. 

Her. Turn, valiant chieftain ! the most gen’rous foe 

Of dames, whose lords are absent: turn, for shame ! 

Do not disgrace thy noble enterprise 

With wounds received behind. _Whate’er their cause, 

Tortona’s lords have still been soldiers. ‘Turn, 

Or be the scorn of every beardless boy, 

Whose heart beats at the sound of warlike coil.’ 

Thou canst not fear a man unhelm’d, unmail’d ? 

Tor. No; if a man thou art, I fear thee not ! 

Her, Well, to it, then, and prove me flesh and blood: 

Tor, Whate’er thou art, Pll bear thy scorn no longer. 


SCENE IV.—The great Hall: a shouting heard without, 
Enter Prerno, calling as he enters. 

Pie. Where is the countess ? 

Enter Sorurna, by the opposite side. 

Sop. Thy voice calls gladly ; dost thou bring good 

tidings ? 

Pie. I do; but stop me not! Where is the countess ? 

Enter Countess in haste. 
Count. What joyful shouts were those? My soldiers’ 
voices ! 
Some happy chance has changed the fate of battle. 

Pie. Ay, changed most happily. 

Count. And Heaven be praised! 
How has it been, good Pietro? Tell me quickly. 

Pie. When we were panic-struck, reft of our wits, 
Treading, like senseless sheep, each other down, 
Heaven sent us aid. 

Count. And be its goodness praised ! 

So near the verge of merciless destruction, 
What blessed aid was sent ? 

Pie. By our fierce enemy, as I have said, 

So sorely press’d, a powerful voice was heard 
Calling our courage back ; and on the sudden, 

As if the yawning earth had sent it up, 

A noble form, clad in the hermit’s weeds, 

But fighting with such fury irresistible 

As armed warrior, no, nor mortal man 

Did ever fight, upon our side appeard’d, 

Inspiring us with vilour. Instantly 

We turn’d again on our astonish’d foe, 

Who fled to gain the breach by which they enter’d. 
Few have escaped ; and by our noble hermit 
Tortona’s lord is slain. 

Count. (after looking up to heavenin silent adoration). 
That mighty Arm which still protects¢he innocent, 
Weak woman, helpless infancy, and all 

Bereft and desolate, hath fought for us! 

But he, the blessed agent of its power, 

Our brave detiv’rer, lead me to him instantly ! 
Where is the marv’lous man ? 

Pie. L left him, madam, on the eastern rampart, 
Just as Tortona fell.—See Ludoviquo, 

Who still fought nearest to him; he'll inform you. 
Enter Lupoyiquo. 

Count. Brave Ludoviquo!—But that woeful look, 

In such a moment of unhoped-for triumph ? 

Is the brave being safe who hath preserved us ? 

Lud. Alas! e’en as we shouted at the fall 

Of proud Tortona, conquer’d by his arm; 

E’en as he stoop’d to soothe his dying foe, 

The hateful caitiff drew a hidden dagger 

And plunged it in his breast. 

Count. Alas, alas! and is his life the forfeit 

Of his most gencrous aid ! 

O lead me to him! let me thank and bless him, 

If yet his noble mind be sensible 

To words of gratitude. 

Lud. They bring him hither. He himself desired 

That they should bear him to your presence, See! 

With sad slow steps they come. 

Enter Soldiers bearing the Henmit on a low bier, 

and set him down near the frent of the Stage. The 

Countess stands in woeful silence till he is placed, then 

throws herself at his feet, embracing them. 

Count. Devoted, generous man! Heaven’s blessed 

minister! 

Who hast, to save us from impending ruin, 

Thy life so nobly sacrificed ; receive,— 

While yet thy soul hath taste of earthly things,— 

Receive my thanks, my tears, my love, my blessing ; 

The yearning admiration of a heart 

Most gratefal! Generous man, whoe’er thou art, 

Thy deeds have made thee blood and kindred to me. 

O that my prayers and’tears could move thy God, 

Who sent such aid, to spare thy precious life ! 

Her. (uncovering his head, and discovering the face 

of Gancio). Margaret! 

Count. My Garcio! (Throwing her 

arms round him for some time, then raising herself from 

the bier, and wringing her hands in an agony of grief.) 

This is my wretched work! Heaven was his judge, 

Yet I, with cruel unrelenting sternness, 

Have push’d him on his fate. O Garcio, Garcio! 








Count. What saw’st thou from the turrets, for thy face 
» 


~ 


[Exeunt, fighting furiously. 


Garc. Do not upbraid thyself: thou hast done well ; 
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For no repentance e’er could make me worthy 
To live with thee, though it has made me worthy 
To die for thee. 


Count. - My dear and generous Garcio! 
Alas, alas! 
Gare. O calm that frantic grief! 


For had my life been spared, my dearest Margaret, 
A wand’ring banish’d wretch I must have been, 
Lonely and sad: but now, forgiven by thee,— 

For so my heart assures me that I am,— 

To breathe my parting spirit in thy presence, 

For one who has so heavily offended, 

Is a most happy end. It is so happy 

That I have faith to think my deep contrition 

Is by my God and Judge accepted now, 

Instead of years of wretchedness and —- 

Be satisfied and cheer’d, my dearest wife ! 

Heaven deals with me in mercy. 

Where is thy hand? Farewell, a long farewell ! 
Sop. See, he revives, and strives to speak again. 
Garc. Could I but live till I have seen my child! 

It may not be: the gripe of death is here. 

Give him my dying love. (Dies.) 





Betters from the South. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 
LETTER XI. 

An unpleasant report has prevailed here for several 
days that the cholera has come over from Europe to 
Oran. For that cfty it was my intention to have taken 
shipping by the first good opportunity, as traveling by 
land is out of the question; but I thought, in the event 
of the news proving true, that it would be imprudent to 
go out, as it were anticipating a meeting with so re- 
doubtable a personage as the cholera, which would be 
interpreting rather too strictly the medical maxim, “ ve- 
nienti occurrite morbo.” In order to ascertain what 
credit the rumour deserved, I called on General Voirol, 
and finding that he did not believe it, I requested his 
assistance to obtain for me a passage on board of the 
first government steamer that might be going to Oran. 
“ That,” he said, “is not so easy as it may seem, there 
are so many; applicants for passages ; however, we must 
see what can be done for you. Come, if you please, 
and dine with me to-morrow; you will meet General 
Demicels, who is to embark the next day as commandant 
for Oran, and I hope he will be able to take you with 
him.” I went accordingly, and we had a very pleasant 
party, every body agreeing to despise the report of the 
cholera having come to Oran. General Demicels told 
me he could not give mea passage unless I was invested 
nominally with some office in his suite. “Then, make 
me your Latin secretary,” said I, and it was agreed to 
instanter that I should write all the Latin letters he 
might have occasion to send to the Arabs. After a cheer- 
ful evening, however, I awoke to hear serious news in 
the morning. I called at an early hour on General De- 
micels—his countenance was very serious; the intelli- 
gence of the pestilence having broken out at Oran had 
arrived at Algiers about midnight. “It is my duty,” he 
said, “to go to the infected place, but if I were you I 
should not go.” I told him that such was my resolu- 
tion, not merely from apprehension of cholera, but from 
the fear of being shut up in Oran for an indefinite time 
by the embargo that would be imposed upon the place. 
I took leave of him with pain, to see a brave man going 
off to the chance of ar. inglorious death.* 

Well, but the cholera at Oran is but a prelude to its 
being at Algiers, and Heaven knows how soon that itine- 
rant performer may be leading the dance of death amongst 
our alleys of darkness and dense population! His revels 
here will be frightful; shall I fly from the infection and 
return to Europe? Nay—no, I thought, in communing 
with myself; curiosity brought me hither, and fear shall 
not drive me hence, with my curiosity baulked. In this 





* The general looked as if he had anticipated cala- 
mity, and one of his family, I believe his nephew, was 


[Curtain drops. 


mind I called at the ‘house of the intendent- civil, the 
Baron Bondurant, and found his lady in her drawing- 
room, surrounded by all the world. She showed her 
friendly interest in me, by enquiring what were my in- 
tentions as toremaining at Algiers? I told her I meant 
to stop; but instead of complimenting my courage, as 
[ expected, she replied, “ You are a perfect madman. 
As for me, I must remain, as in duty bound, by my sick 
husband, but if you have a grain of sense left, get off 
immediateiy to Marseilles.” Hem, I thought, you are 
perhaps in the right. After her lecture I turned round 
to Madame de Verger, the wittiest and the most musical 
of Frenchwomen. “And what do you think of me, 
Madame de Verger?” “I think,” she said, “that you 
are a poltroon.” “Why so?” «Because you did not 
goto Oran. Oh, how I admired your ‘ Geau courage’ 
when we dined at General Voirol’s, but where is it all 
now ?” She added, with laughing compassion, “ Pray 
take Madame B.’s advice, and get over to Marseilles.” 
If Jem Smith had seen me under her quizzing, he would 
have said that I looked more like a Sheepio than a Leo 
Africanus. I said, “ Ladies, you are really too hard 
upon me, but I am neither a madman nor a coward—I 
beloug to the juste-milieu.” 

To be serious, I am not insensible to the danger of 
remaining here ; but it provokes me to think of having 
come so far, and of going away after seeing so little, and 
thus my crossness performs the part of courage; so I 
shall stop here, waiting for a chance of visiting other 
parts of the regency. Boujial and Bona, on the sea- 
coast, | am sorry to say, are the only accessible places 
at present, and into the interior there is, alas, no hope 
of safely penetrating beyond twenty miles from Algiers ; 
for though the French once took possession of Belida, 
Coleah, and Medea, they were obliged to quit them, after 
learning from the natives some hard lessons in the tac- 
tics of retreat. 


it would be mere so if they would not so constantly and| 
ignorantly boast of their resemblance to the Romans. | 


nate than this comparison, in as far as relates to Numi- 
dian colonisation ; both Rome and France have Jeft ruins 
here, but those of France are the work of destruction, 
whilst the Roman ruins are vestiges of what they cre-| 
ated. About the distance of fourteen miles from Algiers, 
on the side of the river Arateh, there are still visible the | 
ruinous traces of a Roman city, which is supposed to 
have been the Rustonium mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
named Rusucrum by other geographers. Here, scarcely 
emerging from brushwood and brambles, there are frag- | 
ments of walls, vaults, porticoes and arches, and trunks | 
of columns, bits of Etrurian pottery, and sprinklings of | 


sheltered the shipping. ‘To judg ge by its remains, Rus- | 
tonium must have been a mile in length, and about half} 
as broad. The Emperor Claudius bestowed on it the} 
privileges of a Roman city; but what a shadow is hu-|| 
man existence !—the hyena now laughs at the fallen} 
glory of Rustonium, and the tortoise crawls over its | 
tesselated floors. 

There is a stone with a Roman inscription in Algiers 


of the mosque nearest to the Marine. 


| 


partly with stones which had been formerly used by the 


ed some large unhewn stones, erected evidently | ry the | 


direction of Sidi Ferruch. ‘They stand by threes and | 
fours, with a stone of equal size surmounting the rest. 
The French call them Druidic tombs. That these erec- | 


being Druidic is a different question. I remember no} 
mention of Druids in any ancient duthor, either Casa 


this description forming their sepulchres. We have all | 
| 


gious rites in the depth of groves, and cemeteries have 





carried off by the malady. 
3 


concurrent testimonies that they performed their vend 


aw 








had among all people more or less of a religious charac- 
ter. Around erections given out to be Druidic, both in 
France and Britain, we have no tradition ef woods hav- 
ing ever existed; and if such stones be Druidic, it is 
strange that there should be none in the isle of Angles 
sea. It has never been more than dimly conjectured 
that Druidism came from Pheenicia, and it may be no 
more than conjecture that such stones, whether in Af- 
rica, England, and elsewhere, are of Pheenician erection, 
The data for reasoning are so faint and few, that although 
the sage in the academy can say a great deal more about 
the matter, he knows in reality little more than the child 
in the nursery. Still, if you let me choose one guesa 
more feasible than another, I should follow the opinion 
of those who ascribe such monuments to the Pheeni- 
cians. Stukeley, the most rational of our old antiquas 
ries, thinks so with regard to the piles at Stonehenge, 
and I have heard my friend Gwilt, the learned translator 
of “ Vitruvius,” maintain the same opinion. 

From the table-land containing these supposed Druid 
tombs, you may ascend in an hour’s walk or ride, (though 
a horse’s footing is scarcely secure on these steep, stony 
pathways,) to the top of Mount Bouzaria, which is 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, and behind it commands 
a view of the Metedjah plain, as well as of the whole 
range of the Lesser Atlas. This bird’s-eye prospect 
gives wings to the imagination, leading it by sea over 
the waves that roll to Spain and Italy, and overland to 
mountain-tops that overlook the path of the caravan to- 
wards the zone of our planet. It is merely a prospect, 
however, and not a landscape for the painter. Looking 
down to the Metedjah plain, I said to M. Descousses, 
who was riding beside me, “Sce there; there are seven 
—eight encampments of the Arabs ;—I can spy their 
tents, and the smoke ascending from they fires. How 





| es iptain of Napoleon’s cava 
I find the society of the French very agreeable; but Ithe plain, 


For the present, at least, nothing can be more ne 
} 
| 


established 


lother’ s heads. 


Other letters are irretrievably obliterated ; what remains, | s 
however, proves that the existing mosque was built} neath a fig-tree, with a rosary in his band; 
}and turban white as snow, and his gravely placid coun- 
Romans, and it probably stands where a Roman temple tenance, made him seem to me the most venerable man 
once stood. | had ever seen. 
Among the antiquitics near Algiers, may be mention-| side him, whom I took to be his son, and I recognised in 


hand of art, a few miles to the west of the city, in the | paternal and filial kindness. 
to the Frenchman, “ How respectable are these cafés of 
the Moors, compared ‘to our dram-shops of Europe ; 
their pleasures are indolent to be sure, but they are inno- 
tions may be Pheenician I can imagine, though their | cent. 
passing the day with that boy, who seems to be his son, 
r land tl the comfort of his age?” “ Boy 
Strabo, Mela, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Lucan, Pliny, je ried the Frenchman; “ that companion of his is neither 
or Ammianus Marcellinus, which alludes to stones of|his son nor one of the male sex.” 


I long to see them nearer! Will not you, who were a 
Iry, accompany me down to 
and risk a aren to them? Could we not reach 
Aye,” said Descousses, “ we might 
ning back is a different 


them in safety i 
reach the m in safety, but our cor 
ju tion.” 

On the summit of Mount B puzaria, there are the 
ruins of two small villages containing some forty houses, 
nut of which, however, only a dozen seemed te be in- 
1abited. On the brow of the mountain, towards the 
east, a commanding military position, the French have 
built a large block-house, which is guarded by several 
pieces of cannon; the pathway back to Algiers is so 
precipitous and rocky, that I had serious apprehensions 


\for my neck. 


Along all the roads about Algiers, the French have 


1 cabarets, where songs reach you without, 


which indicate jollity within; and the soldiers sometimes 


mosaic pavement. There are traces also of a jetty which |circulate the bottle so quickly, as to throw it at each 


Very different from these haunts of re- 
velry are the quiet coflee-houses of the natives, which 
are generally placed in some sequestered ravine, and em- 
bosomed in a grove of orange or other fruit trees. In 
the porticoes and orchards of these coflee-houses, the 


Moors of the neighbourhood will come to while away an 


entire day, squatted on mats of reeds, and drinking 
cofice or playing at drafts; you will sce them also count- 
itself, which I do not find mentioned either by Shaw or|ing their beads, an act, which, with the Mussulmans as 
by any other traveller. It is a part of the outside wall] with the catholics, is supposed to be accompanied by de- 
I can make out| votion. 
upon it the words “ Sulpicius Rufus Donum Dedit.”|in company with a French officer, who recognised and 


I was passing one of these cafés the other day 
poke to an elderly native. ‘The Moor was resting be- 
his beard 
An interesting looking youth sat be- 


the few words that passed between them, the tones of 
When we left them, I said 


Is it not pleasant to see your te ane old friend 


m—bah! bah !’’ 


I should avoid alluding to the profligacy of the Moors, 


like any other impure subject, if it were not illustrative 
of an important moral truth. 


I have heard untraveled 
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philosophers defend polygamy, as a safeguard against | laid in the grave, resting on one side, and having the 
the grosser licentiousness which fills our streets with de- | face towards Mecca: flags of slate, or planks of wood, 
graded women; but Algiers is a proof that this is not a |are laid over it, to prevent the jackals from making a 
fact. At the occupation of the place by the French, |night’s entertainment of it; the earth is then thrown in, 
there was found a greater number of such women than |and the grave is covered with turf and branches of trees, 
could be reckoned, in proportion to its population, in the | unless the family of the individual be rich, and then his 
most profligate town of Europe. The wretched females | tomb has marble slabs at head and foot, and a regular 
of this description were not, to be sure, so much incar-/building over it. The private burial-grounds of the 
cerated as the married women; but they had habitations | wealthy are kept with extreme care; they are surround- 





allotted to them under the surveillance of a magistrate,/ed by walls mantled with ivy and vines, and the graves | 


called the mezuar, who let them out to Mussulmans, and |are shaded by palm-trees, or cypresses. Often within 
who punished them with death, if they admitted Jews | the walls there is a covered gallery of white marble pil- 
or Christians as their admirers. lars, under which there are carpets spread, for those who 

This shows that polygamy is no antidote to profli-|come to mourn and pray. The Moorish women, other- 
gacy; and, indeed, how can it be so? It is true, that the | wise so closely immured, can always repair to the tombs 
Moors, like all frugal Mussulmans, scldom have more |of their relations ; and those places, so says report, are 
than one or two wives at a time, though they can easily | resorted to sometimes for assuaging other passions than 
divorce them; but can the wife, thus married, for a mo- ‘grief. Mendicants always follow the funerals of the 
ment imagine herself more than a mistress, or can the|rich, and alms are distributed to them. Finally, the 
husband say to her, like Brutus to Portia— friends and relatives return home and have a social meal, 


« You are my true and honourable wife, 
And dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit this sad heart” ? 


English refinement, I dare say, revolts at the idea of a 
feast after a funeral; but remember I am a Scotsman, 
and if you abuse these poor people for this custom, you 
The mezuars often treated those public women very cru-| will cast a reflection indirectly on the recent barbarism 
elly. When the French came, it was wonderful how |of my native land. Alas! I fear these Moorish festivi- 
soon they learned the politics of the day. Though shut | ties after burials are decency itself, compared with those 
up in their houses, they set up yells of joy at the French | which I have witnessed with my own eyes in Scotland. 
military music; they were thumped and threatened, but Not very long ago, a Highland funeral, or dredgy, as it 
they snapped their fingers at their jailers, and were |is called, used to be followed by a regular supper to the 
company, and a ball,— 





finally emancipated. 

I fear you will think me an incurious traveller, when 
I tell you that I have not seen any Moorish funeral. ex- 
cept that of a poor person; it is only at the interment 


of the better orders, that the honours paid to the dead} 7 pave heard a young Highlander in the rank of a 
are performed with any imposing solemnity. But it is gentleman say that he never spent a pleasanter day than 
Ky ° ° “ ° ' s , < , = 
ay o'get ve a eee artemis. at his grandmother’s dredgy ; for the mourners had as 
sed sunittacl&e” tate the char alias . oy b . 
< Meer, much whisky and dancing as they could set their faces 
gate of Babel Oued has been desecrated by the French, . he his death the Laird of y in Argyleshire 
. #4 e . - . 4 
and its tombs destroyed, the rich have ceased to be buried left @ henutifial young widew. af Sachin tnconsolable for 
in that quarter, though there is a ravine in the same di- Ristess, Aller the burial ant banquet, clansmen and 
rection stretching upwards to the south, and remote clanswomen, attended by the piper and fiddler comvened 
from the high road, where graves are still dug for the} 7. 9 dance in the castle-hall, resolving to mitigate their 
poor. There is one burial-ground, and there may be], ic¢ with the Highland fing—when unexpectedly the 
more for aught that [ know, within the walls of Algiers: tities herself lien in, all weeds and tears, with the tip 
2 ave ¢ y. sec wenerally } , i , ° ? 
but the Moors who have enigaae house wa werally tater | of her nose scarcely peeping from her crape cap—and 
their friends in their vicinity. Formerly it was advisable 'she seated herself mournfully on a bench. The gentle- 
poate nage mee tee tee me oe prrenBora is, ;man who was to lead down the dance, thought that he 
ery ee eee een ee ey ee e's could not, in good breeding, ask any other lady than the 
present at them. T extracted a promise from a young! nictress of the house to stand up with him, and with a 
Moor — been sl France, end ve vind — rd 7 Ip |deep sigh she consented. He then asked the disconso- 
me some day to the me i ~ - awn “oes : ut - ‘aS Jate woman to name the spring, i. e. the tune she would 
pine pt his word, probably apprehending the prejudices | wich to be played. “ OA,” she said, “let it be a light 
of his countrymen, » porn: . ’ ’ ” = 
I understand that the first ceremony performed over a spring, for f “segee-y mage” Benge: . 
. y : | ‘The epitaphs of the Moors are generally brief and 


deceased Moor or Mooress, is to wash the corpse all /simple, unlike those sepulchral rigmaroles, where— 
over. Cotton steeped in camphor is then put into the | 
mouth, ears, and nostrils; the body is dressed out in the 
best attire that can be found, as for a festive day, and is 
finally wrapped in linen. Those who can afford it, pur- 
chase linen that has come from Mecca, and is therefore ; ; 
supposed to be consecrated. By the time that the toilet] Mr. Tulin, vice-consul, who is an excellent Arabic 
of the corpse bas been made, all the female friends of scholar, favoured me with the translation of two inscrip- 
the family have assembled, and they join in a loud lament- | tions on a tombstone within Algiers. At the head are 
ation over the defunct. The men take no share in these | ‘wo lines of verse on an erected slab of slate, meaning 
howlings, and it would be thought weakness if they | as follows :— 

either sighed or wept, although their countenances often 
express a deeper grief than that of the noisy complain- 
ants. ‘The dead are never kept more than twenty-four | 
hours, indeed sometimes for a much shorter time; so as} 
to make it but too probable, that persons interred prema- 
turely have often awoke in their graves only to struggle ‘At the feet there is another upright slab, inscribed to 
and be suffocated. The biers of females are curtained, this effect :— 

those of males have no covering but the shroud. Wo-| 
men never accompany a funeral to the grave, except in '« This is the grave of the deceased, 

rare instances when female slaves have been emancipated By the charity of the Ever-living and Ever-lasting, 
by the will of the deceased. The procession is attended | The Hadgee* Mobarck, son of Mahomed, son of Baset.” 
by an imam, or priest, and it generally stops on the way 

to the grave at the nearest mosque, where verses of the} The graves of eminent men are surmounted by mar- 
koran are chanted choral-wise. At the place of rest the | ble turbans designating their rank. When the French 
same chanting is repeated, at least I was told so; but [| made their road through the great burial-place at Bab- 
should think that a sepulchral requiem is a luxury ap-/el-Oued, they suffered the soldiers to carry off those tur- 
propriated only to the rich—for at the poor man’s fune-| 
ral which I witnessed, the Arabic words uttered over 


« Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 








«So very much is said, 
One-half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 





«“ There is but one God, the Master of all things, the all- 
just and all-powerful. 
Mahomed is the Envoy of God, the executor of his 
will, and the believed.” 





bans. I have just returned from an apothecary’s ghop 
where one of them stands inverted on the counter, and 
is used as a mortar by the man of rhubarb. 


—=>— 
LETTER XIII. 


I cannot say that my friends the Israelites are so free 
| from verbosity as the Moors in ‘their sepulchral inscrip- 
| tions; yet still I am glad that the conquerors have spared 
‘them. Farther west from Bab-el-Oued than the demo- 
lished Moorish tombs, and happily out of the line of the 
great road, lies the Jewish cemetery. It has neither 
flowers nor trees; but it is, to my taste, a picturesque 
and interesting place: it contains, I should think, though 
I cannot say I have reckoned them, hundreds of graves, 
covered with large slabs of pure white marble, with the 
Hebrew characters beautifully engraven and coloured 
black, and here and there surmounted by sculptured 
hands, denoting the tombs of rabbis. I need not apolo- 
gise to you for my interest in the Hebrews; the very 


with plenty of couscousou, fowls, and mutton. Your! characters of their language beget reverence in my heart. 


Most ancient and ill-ased people! it is some comfort to 
see their ashes undisturbed in a country where they have 
suffered so much. I often visit this cemetery by clear 
moonlight, when the many tombs contrast their fore- 
ground splendidly with the blue amphitheatre of hills 
above; and here, as if the ground inspired my memory, 
I can vividly recollect the brightest passages of that pro- 
phet-poet Isaiah, who painted futurity like a present 
scene. 

Fifteen years ago I applied, with some earnestness, to 
the Hebrew language; but my knowledge of it is now 
so much decayed by disuse, that I could only transcribe 
some of the inscriptions in this cemetery, whilst imper- 
fectly understanding them. I can make out that some 
of the tombs are those of martyrs who suffered for the 
Jewish faith, and I think it is indicated that they suffer- 
ed death by fire. I got a Jew, who speaks a sort of 
English, to translate them for me, and he agreed with 
me that one of the epitaphs conveys that meaning. But 
the Jew’s English version is scarcely more intelligible 
than the original Hebrew ; I can perceive, however, that 
these epitaphs are all in verse, and even in rhyme. 


Since returning to England, I applied to Mr. Hur- 
witz, professor of Hebrew in the London University, to 
translate the epitaphs which [ brought home, and he 
very kindly took the trouble to do so. He tells me that 
the style is modern, or corrupted, Hebrew, which has its 
difficulties to the best Hebrew scholar. 


I. Epitaph on a Female. 


Call forth the lamenting women* to prepare a 
mourning, and to weep over the graceful and lovely 
ladyt who was smitten with the plague in the day of 
anger, and descended into the lonely grave through the 
wrath (of God). She buried her husband after the death 
of her husband.+ She was of fair form and stature,— 
agreeable in her deeds to those who knew her. Hannah 
her name was called, the consort of the Rabbi Joseph, 
of the family Buleis.g In the month Sivan, in the 
year of the creation 5517, her blameless soul ascended 
to the highest heaven. 


Il. On a Young Man. 


(This is) the tombstone of a lovely, upright, and wor- 
thy young man—Joseph, the Levite, of blessed memory, 





* Women whose business was to raise cries of la- 
mentation over the dead. 

+ Literally, a graceful chamois, or wild goat; a form 
of endearment among the Israelites here, however un- 
couth it may seem to us. It reminds me of a compli- 
ment paid to the ladies of England by a mulatto servant 
whom I hired at Algiers, after my faithful kabyle left me 
to return to his native mountains. My mulatto—a cun- 
ning, flattering knave—had been in England, and could 
speak the language. “ Ah, mystar,” he used to say, 
“ show me de land like London for good cheese and por- 
ter. And den de English ladies—dey are 4ll like she- 
goats,’—he meant goddesses, 

+ That is, she had the two-fold calamity of being 


* The appellation of Hadgee is given to those who} deprived of her husband and children. 





him were rather a growl than a chant. The corpse is|have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


4 


§ The third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 
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. give it to so pious a man, whose mental taste was sweet, 
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whg was slain for no crime, but in consequence of false 
imputations raised against him and his seven companions, 
who were all killed with him on the same day, on ac- 
count of an unjust sentence that was pronounced against 
them by their enemies concerning something. May God, 
in his mercy, avenge them and the innocent blood which 
was shed in the land. 

Be amazed, ye heavens, at this! How have the right- 
eous thus ceased, and come to an untimely end! Wo 
to the eyes that have seen this, and wo to the ears that 
hear this! On the fourth day of Tammyz,* in the 
year of the world 5500, their souls went into the upper 
Paradise, where they will find rest. 

Hil. 

Crown of the law! faithful judge!—the crown is 

fallen from our heads. 

Wo unto us that we have sinned! 

The tombstone of the sage, the perfect, the distin- 
guished judge, the holy rabbi, who was slain for the 
sanctification of the lawt—our instructer and rabbi, 
Isaac. The memory of the holy and just be blessed ! 
Learning weeps over him, and sheds the bitter tear. 
With wailing she reproaches reckless, faithless Time 
(for being) the perpetrator of a wicked deed :—* How 
durst thou pluck up a monument so fair? There is, in- 
deed, a time to unroot a plant, and a time to plant it.+ 
How shall we drink the bitter cup, or how couldst thou 


like honey and manna—whose extensive wisdom was as 
that of Asaph and Hymin ?’’§ 

He was renowned amongst those who possess wisdom 
and knowledge, filled the chair of instruction, and judged 
a people not forsaken.J Noble-minded, generous, and 
merciful, he often shed agonising tears for his congrega- 
tion, whose sorrows touched his feeling heart as if they 
were his own; for they (the people) had been delivered 
over to destruction as the destruction of Shalman. At 
last the enemy spread the net for him, and smote him 
with the well-known scourge of his tongue, and tore his 
neck with the sword. Isaac, of the family of Abulchir, 
was his signature. On the 28th day of the month Ziv 
his soul departed to enjoy the bliss which God had pre- 
pared for him. 

IV. 

The tombstone of the worthy, esteemed, charitable, 
pious, and wise Rabbi Jacob Zeror. He rested in glory 
in the nonth Nisan,¢ 5500. 

The stone upon this grave awakens a weeping and a 
bitter lamentation for a man of a noble and honourable 
mind. How beautiful and glorious were his works ! 





* The fourth month of the year. 

¢ That is, he fell a martyr to his religion. 

+ This line Mr. Hurwitz thinks was introduced 
merely for the sake of the rhyme. 

§ Names of two celebrated Levites. 
18; vi. 24. Ps. Ixxiii. 88. 

Jeremiah, xli. 5. 

4 Name of the first month of the ecclesiastical year, 


1 Chron. vi. 


Faithful in his dealings, of the strictest integrity, a great 
benefactor to the poor of his congregation, a shield to 
his numerous offspring, the crown of a good name; 
treasurer, at first, to the society (denominated) Néds’ai 
Mittah,* and at last their associate ; of a holy family, 
his good name being well known in the cities. And 
after all his endeavours in this world, there arose against 
him the sons of Belial, and raised a false imputation 
against him, for which he was condemned to die an un- 
common death. At the hearing of this the ears tingle, 
and the eyes that saw it weep blood. Be amazed at this, 
ye heavens! How they have shed the blood of a right- 
eous man, on account of the wickedness and falsehood 
of his accusers! His bones will seek vengeance before 
God, who dwells on high. As for him, he is gone to 
Paradise, to dwell in the dew of light. May his soul be 
tied in the bundle of life! 


V. 


This stone cries as a woman that bringeth forth her 
first child to all that pass to and fro, saying thus :— 
« Alas! all ye that fear God, raise a lamentation with a 
bitter heart. Put on sackcloth instead of costly gar- 
ments for the death of R. Abram, of the family Leon, 
who was an upright and glorious man. He departed this 
life on the 14th of Kislav, in the year 5441, in a ruin 
and a burning fire. 

VI. 

Alas! all ye virtuous women, come to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her. She was the wife of R. 
Abram, of the family Leon. She died in the ruin of 
her own house, in the year 5445, the 14th day of the 
month Kislav. May God, in his abundant mercy and 
great kindness, gather her soul in Paradise, with other 
righteous women ! 


Neither the Moors nor Jews wear black in token of 
mourning for the dead ; but the latter always attend fune- 
rals in their worst attire, to denote their grief. The 
Jewish men weep plentifully at interments. The wo- 
men sometimes attend them; but not always. When 
they do, you may be sure their grief is not silent. 

A discourse, long or short in proportion to the im- 
portance of the deceased, is preached at some little 
distance from the grave ; prayers are chanted ; and col- 
lections are made for the poor. One extraordinary su- 
perstitious custom still remains. When a man dies, they 
believe that the devil stands in ambush before the house, 
in order to get possession of the corpse on its way to its 
last abode. As the rabbis, however, surround it all the 
way to interment, his infernal majesty is cowed by their 
presence ; bat still he follows the procession, in hopes of 
finding some favourable opportunity, or of slipping into 
the grave along with the defunct. When the body, 
therefore, is near the opened grave, the bearers suddenly 
retreat with it to a certain distance, and a rabbi attending 


* That is, the carriers of the bier—a society, I sup- 
pose, whose business it was to see the dead properly in- 
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them throws some gold pieces as far as he can in differ- 
ent directions. The devil, who is by this time either in 
the grave or near it, is tempted by his avarice to go and 
pick up the money ; and whilst he is thus employed, the 
corpse is hurried back to the tomb, and earth thrown over 
it. One day that I talked about this custom to a Moor, 
who has a bigoted hatred of the poor Israelites, I asked 
him if it was not unlike a Jew to throw away his money ? 
« Ah, yes,” he said ; “ but it is very like a Jew to cheat 
the devil.” In the burials of females this scattering of 
money is never practised : Satan, it is alleged, has trou- 
ble enough upon his hands to wish getting hold of a 
woman. 

On certain days families go out to weep over the tombs 
of their parents. 

To start a livelier subject than tombs and epitaphs—I 
have transcribed for you a few Algerine melodies. I ex- 
pressed to you a mean opinion of the native music, and 
if you heard it fiddled and flageoleted by the minstrels 
here, I think you would not blame me for fastidiousness. 
They certainly execute their tunes like executioners. 
At the same time, I imagine I have undervalued the in- 
trinsic merit of their music, from the wretchedness of its 
performers; for incomparably better judges than myself 
tell me, that many of the native airs are expressive and 
pleasing. Madame de Verger says so, and such is the 
opinion also of my inspired and valued friend, the Che- 
valier Neukomm, whom I have met at Algiers. Of all 
happy incidents, that which I least expected in Africa 
was to meet this great man—the nephew of Haydn, 
worthy of his uncle—the composer whose touches on the 
organ are poetry and religion put into sound. He has 
crossed the Mediterranean merely to visit his friends the 
De Vergers. Colonel De Verger called on me the other 
day, bringing the Neukomm with him; I need not tell 
you how I greeted him—we talked about Algerine music, 
and he told me that he found something in it which he 
liked for being natural gnd characteristic. I said, “ You 
surprise me, chevalier; then I suppose you can admire 
even our Highland bagpipes?” « Nay,” said Neukomm, 
“don’t despise your native pibrochs; they have in them 
the stirrings of rude but strong nature. When you 
traverse a Highland glen you must not expect the breath 
of roses, but must be contented with the smell of heath: 
in like manner, even Highland music has its rude, wild 
charms.” 

Well, upon reflection, his words seemed to confirm me 
in the opinion that the greatest artists are the ablest dis- 
coverers of merit, be it ever so rude and faint, in works 
of art. Our poets, Scott and Gray, could discover ge- 
nius in barbarous ballads that had eluded the obtuseness 
of common critics. Our sculptor, Flaxman, walked 
among the uncouth statuary of old English cathedrals, 
where defects of drawing and proportion are obvious to 
the eyes of a child. A surface critic would have derided 
those monuments; but Flaxman’s eye penetrated beyond 
their shape into their spirit—he divined what the sculp- 
tor had meant, and discovered tender and sublime ex- 
pression. I send you a few native airs. ‘Ihe words are 
not even an attempt at poetry—but mere nonsense verses 
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Nore.—Since my return to England, I gave the above airs to a friend who is a thorough master both of the science and history of music; he has set them to European 
accompaniments, ‘Though Madame de Verger had the goodness to transcribe these tanes for me, I never had the good fortune to hear her sing or play them, and could 
judge of them only as they were performed on the wretched native instruments. But when my friend A had set a bass to them, and played them on the piano-forte, I 
could at once discern that they are not without beauty, They remind me of Scotish tunes, though not of those of the first order. My friend says, in a note to me, 
* You must have misunderstood what Madame de Verger said about the rhythm. Bad execution might obscure it to your ear, but it could not to hers. The first, however, 
is a little faulty, strictly speaking, in rhythm. The Arabians,” my friend adds, “never had harmony in their music. They doubled their instruments and voices, and 
sang and played in octaves; but of that which constitutes the charm of modern composition, they seem to have been as ignorant as the Greeks. There is a remarkable 
resemblance between the Arabian and modern scales, and this is still more striking on examining the three Arabic characters by which each interval of the scale is 
marked, Their characters or symbols the Arabs called dourr mofissal, i. ¢. pearls separated,” 
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CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES IN FRANCE 
AND FLANDERS, 


BETWEEN THE YEARS 1803 anv 1809. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD BOYS, R. N. 
Late a Midshipmami of His Majesty's Ship Phebe. 


The following “ Narrative” was written in the West 
Indies, in 1810, at the previous suggestion, and for the 
sole amusement of my own family ; since which, it has | 
undergone occasional revision, both with a view of leav- 
ing to my children a memento of their father’s juvenile 
adventures, and also of committing it to press, should 
more competent judges deem such a course not to savour 
of presumption. 

The reader who may run through this little volume, 
will not fail to observe, that it could not have been pub- 
lished at the time it was written, without risk of injury 
to those to whom I was indebted for protection; and 
when this cause ceased to operate, in consequence of tne 
number of years which had elapsed, I still delayed the 
publication, from the fear it might not be found worthy 
the attention of the public. At length, however, trusting 
in the indulgence so generally shown to one who is not 
an author by profession, and more especially to the 
liberality of my brother officers, I venture, late as it is, 


(but not without much diffidence,) to publish this plain | 


statement “ of facts;” requesting the candid reader to 


bear in mind, that I make no pretensions to literary | 
merit, my sole object being to convey the simple truth in |disobeyed my orders in the conning of the vessel. See- 


its simplest form. 


At the termination of the war, in the spring of 1802,|!a boat to take possession; thus, by a voluntary and un- 


I was paid off as a master’s mate of the Royal Sovereign, 
bearing the flag of Vice Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, K. B. 


In June following, I joined the Phabe frigate ; ; in Sep-| 


tember, Captain the Hon. T. B. Capel was appointed ; 
we were sent to the Mediterranean, and there continued 
until the renewal of the war in 1803. In July, the 
Phebe was ordered off Toulon, to watch the enemy in 
that port: on our way thither, when off Civita Vecchia, 
two privateers were seen from the mast head, it heing 
then a dead calm; the boats, ably manned and well 
armed, despatched in chase, under the orders of the first 
Lieutenant Perkins, and after five hours’ rowing, about 
ten P.M. came up with one of them; but from an un- 
fortunate medley of disastrous events, we were twice 
repulsed with the loss of eight men killed and wounded. 

Having reached our station off Toulon, on the night 
of the 31st of July, two armed boats under the orders of 
Lieutenant Tickell, with one of which I was entrusted, 
were sent in shore for the purpuse of capturing any ves- 
sel running along the coast, that he might judge worth 
the risk of attack; having gained an eligible situation, 
under the land, near Cape Cecie, we lay upon our oars 
until dawn of day, when two settées were discovered 
standing to the westward, with a light breeze; they were 
instantly boarded, and carried, without resistance ; they 
proved to be from Genoa, bound to Marscilles, with fruit 
and sundry merchandise. On rejoining the Phacbe, the 
sails of the prizes were found to be in such a tattered state, 
that Captain Capel judged it-proper to detain them two 
days in order to have them repaired, when I was ap- 

inted prize master to one, and a midshipman, named 

urray, to the other, having with him an assistant bro- 
ther officer, named Whitehurst. Our orders were to 
proceed the following day to Lord Nelson, then off the 
coast of Catalonia, and thence to Malta; unhappily for 
me it was otherwise ordained; for at break of day 
on the 4th of August, four frigates, viz. La Corneille, 
(commodore), Le Rhin, L’Uranie and La Thamise, 
were discovered about five miles astern ; all sail was im- 
mediately crowded upon our little squadron, steering 
about S.S. W. with a moderate breeze from the W. N. W.; 
as the day broke, the Redbridge schooner hove in sight 
on the larboard bow upon the opposite tack, having a 
transport under her convoy, and, passing within hail of 





the Pheebe, soon after spoke me. The lieutenant re- 
commended my tacking and following him ; but as I saw 
that by so doing I should be running into the teeth of 
the enemy, and inevitably taken, in a quarter of an hour, 
I preferred executing my captain’s orders, by keeping 
my station as long as I could: to this end we cut the 
long boat adrift, and began to lighten the vessel by 
throwing the cargo overboard, and setting every yard of 
canvass that could stand; but, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, the enemy was rapidly gaining both on myself 
and on the Phebe, and escape for either appeared im- 
possible. 

Seeing the Redbridge persevere in endeavouring to 
/cross them, it occurred to me that Captain Capel might 
|probably have directed the lieutenant to take the prizes 
‘under his convoy, and stand to the northward, in order 
to create a diversion, and thereby separate the pursuing 
enemy ; this idea was strengthened by soon after ob- 
serving the weathermost open her fire upon the schooner, 
which immediately struck, and, togethe: with the other 
settée, hove to. ‘The time lost in exchanging the pri- 
soners, indicating no very zealous anxiety to resume the 
chase, also tended to confirm my suspicion; hence, 
doubting whether I had not erred in neglecting the ad- 
vice (for it did not amount to an order) of the lieuten- 
ant of the Redbridge, I determined on bearing up, in the 
hope of getting to the leeward, and enticing one of the 
frigates after me. At this time I was about three miles 
on the weather bow, and the Phebe about four, ahead, 
of the French squadron. Scarcely were the sails trimmed, 
and the impossibility of escape obvious, than I determined 
on running the vessel athwart hawse of the headmost, 
in the hope of doing some mischief, and thereby facili- 
tating the escape of the Phebe; but this design was 
\frustrated by our own helmsman, who, being a French 
man,* and alarmed at the enemy’s threat to sink us, 








ing her spring to, I ran aft, to the helm, but it was too 
late, our rigging just cleared the main chains of the fri- 
gate, which, to my utter astonishment, hove to, and sent 
necessary act, did the enemy execute that, which I had 
\fondly hoped to effect, and which was almost the only 
act that could afford consolation in so painful a situation ; 
for, notwithstanding I was myself a prisoner, I could but 
indulge in feelings of triumph at seeing the Phabe walk 
off in the face of a superior and much faster sailing foe. 
As the other frigates closed, they also hove to, thus al- 
lowing the Phabe to make one of the most miraculous 
escapes that occurred during the war, In the mean time 
the corvette captured the transport. About half ay hour 
was occupied in removing the prisoners and despatching 
the prizes to Toulon: during which period, the Phabe 
was manceuvring in defiance, firing guns and making 
signals as if communicating with a friendly force, The 
chase was renewed, and an oflicer ordered to the mast 
head to look out, who reported that he saw several large 
sail to windward ; the signal “a fleet in sight,” was im- 
mediately made to the commodore, and soon after the 
squadron bore up for Toulon; on approaching which, 
Admiral Ganthaume, the commander in chief, by signal, 
ordered the chase to be resumed, evidently disapproving 
of the return ; but the Phoebe was then some distance to 
windward. Captain Capel, seeing the irresolution and 
want of energy in the French squadron, about four 
p. M. boldly bore down, fired at them, and hauled his 
wind again, as if desirous of enticing them off shore; 
between six and seven p. m. they gave up the chase, and 
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was continued all day, taking care not to reach too far 
off shore; in the evening they bore up and lay to as 
before. The sixth they again stood to sea, and return- 
ing, about sunset, anchored in ‘I’oulon roads. The 
pleasurable feelings of curiosity which every seaman ex- 
periences on entering a port which Le has never before 
visited, were absorbed in the recollection that [ was a 
prisoner cut off from my country and friends, at the 
breaking out of a war, when I had served nearly seven 
years, and had buoyed myself up with the hope that [ 
was on the very eve of promotion; these reflections, 
together with the conviction that I was so guarded as to 
preclude a probability of escape, tended to cast a tempo- 
rary gloom over my spirits, and render me indifferent 
to the beauties of the surrounding scenery. ‘The follow- 
ing day we were separately examined betore officers sent 
on board for the purpose, and our refusal to answer 
questions put to us, respecting the strength and situation 
of Lord Nelson, was construed into contempt, and so 
excited the rage of the captain of the Rhin, that-he told 
us we were pirates; this novel information did not in the 
least disconcert us, for we suspected the ignorance of the 
man, and afterwards learnt he had been a barber; indeed, 
the whole tenor of his conduct evinced the dreadful con- 
vulsion which society in France must have undergone 
during the revolution, for such an ignorant low-bred fel- 
low to have risen to the command of a frigate. When, 
however, it was explained to him that midshipmen in the 
British navy never had commissions, he resumed his 
composure, and, on my producing Captain Capel’s writ- 
ten order, I was dismissed. Whitchurst and Murray un- 
derwent similar examinations, but with no better success. 
During the twenty-one days we were on board the Rhin, 
under quarantine, the Phacbe frequenfy hove in sight, 
and, as we were informed, made repeated proposals for 
an exchange of prisoners, but unfortunately, they were 
too well satisfied with such living proofs of their prowess 
in naval arms, to accede to them. We were occasionally 
permitted to take exercise in the quarrantine ground, 
until the morning of the 26th of August, when Murray, 
Whitehurst, and myself, the master of the transport, 
and ninety men, were landed about two miles to the 
westward of the town; thus separating us from the offi- 
cers of the schooner, consisting of Lieutenant M+Kenzie 
of the Maidstone, passenger, and six midshipmen, (lieu- 
tenant Lempriere, the commander of the schooner, 
having been drowned in the roads, by the upsetting of a 
boat.) Our separation from these oflicers was caused 
by our conduct at the mock court of enquiry; we were 
told that we did not deserve to be treated like our com- 
rades, and therefore were sent with the men. On land- 
ing, we were received by a captain’s guard of infantry, 
who very uncourteously pushed us indiscriminately into 
ranks and forming themselves in file on cach side waited 
only the order to march, which was soon announced by 
a brace of dismal drums at the head of the escort, pre- 
vious notice being given, through the medium of the in- 
terpreter, that the first who dared to wander from the 
ranks, would be shot. It was really ludicrous to witness 
the parade of triumph evinced by our commanding oflicer, 
and the readiness with which his every gesture was 
imitated by some of his obsequious subordinates, who 
liberally dealt out blows with the flat of swords upon the 
shoulders of any one, who, even from awkwardness, 
might incline out of the direct line of march. In this 
way we trudged along, with each a loaf of ammunition 
bread slung over the shoulder, and only four dollars 
(which Whitehurst happened to possess) amongst us; 





again made sail for Toulon, followed by the Phabe. It | 
is impossible to say with what discretionary power the | 
commodore was invested, but it was nevertheless certain, 
from the decided advantage the French squadron had in 
sailing, that if they had continued the chase in either| 
instance, the Phabe must have been taken, for there was 
no friendly ship of war within niany leagues. During 
the night the squadron lay to off the mouth of the har- 
bour, and when day dawned, again gave chase, which 





* This man went by the name of John Powell, he 
belonged to the Pheebe’s sailmaker’s crew, was sent on 
board the prize to repair the sails, and was to have been 
returned to the ship. I afterwards gave him a certificate 
of baptism for Plymouth, and passing himself as of! v 
Guernsey parents, he was never found out. 

{ Directing the steering. 











occasionally halting to rest, until about four pe. ». when 
we were drummed in form through a village, and then 


| retrograded, for the purpose of being drawn up in front 


of a large swinery, to witness the expulsion of pigs, 
sheep, and goats, to make room for us. In the course of 
an hour, the lieutenant gave us leave to dine in the vil- 
lage, attended by a sergeant, by which he incurred the 
displeasure of his brutal captain; we soon after returned 
to the place of confinement, where we remained smo- 
thered in dust and dirt, until the morning, when we were 
again mustered into ranks, and after receiving a black 
loaf and seven-pence halfpeany cach, as five days’ pay, 
were drummed, as before, out of the village. Our march 
was through a rugged country, the scenery of which was 
very picturesque. ‘The capt: un a the escort, generally 
keeping the interpreter by his side, occasionally (through 
him) entered into convers ition ee one or other of us; 
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availing ourselves of a favourable opportunity, when ap-| 


parently he was a little less morose than usual, we en- 
deavoured to obtain permission to walk by ourselves 
instead of being restricted to the ranks; but he was deaf 
to our request, We ceased to wonder that he should 
evince so little feeling for our situation, when he related 
story after story of the bloody deeds committed during} 
the reign of terror, in which it seemed, by his own ac-} 
count, he had been a frequent and willing actor; he and 
the captain of the Rhin were, probably, fair specimens of 
the set of hardened miscreants which the revolution had 
produced, and served to show, that in those troublesome 
times, abandonment of principle and display of turpitude, | 
no Jess than of talent, led the way to promotion and) 
rank. The third night we arrived at Aix, and were con-| 
fined in what appeared to have been an old convent, in 
the yard of which, being permitted to range, we seized 
the opportunity of washing our linen, and were much 
pleased to learn that we were no longer to be escorted by 
that inhuman offspring of tumult, who had had charge of 
us from Toulon. He resigzned us to the care of a vene-| 
rable old gentleman, whose first act of kindness was to| 
enquire in what manner we had been treated by his} 
predecessor, and who seemed indignantly surprised that} 
no distinction had been made between the officers and 
the men. The knowledge of this unmerited and unjust) 
severity excited his warmest sympathy, and called forth | 
the exercise of those nobler feelings, which seemed to 
flow from a natural benevolence of heart, for his kind-| 
ness and attentions were unbounded ; whilst his affability | 
and cheerfulness made us almost forget we were prison-| 
ers. “ Voyons, soyez gais,” observed this good old gen- 
tleman, “ the diy may come when you may think your-| 
selves happy in having been prisoners.” Although 1] 
gave him full credit for his philos D hy, and the benevo-! 
lence which prompted the observation, and felt grateful 
for our change of treatment, yet the result proved him 
to be no prophet; for I have never had cause to rejoice | 
at an event which kept me so many years back in the! 
service ; however, so it was, and I took advantage of my 
situation by endeavouring to learn something of the lan-| 


guage, in oecasion il conv 


rsation with the interpreter ;| 
' 


the next day’s march brought us to a dirty village, where 
the church was our prison for the night. On the first 
of September, we rea “he d ‘Tarascon, and were locked up 
in the tower; before the old 
the jailer to place us in a comfortable room by ourselves, 


oflicer took leave, he ordered 


the mean time, of acquiring some trifling knowledge of 
the French language. They also made a subscription 
for the men, which I distributed amongst them in equal 
portions, 

About this time, Mr. Danderson, the master of the 
transport, was kind enough to cash Whitehurst a draft 
for twenty pounds, by which means we fared much better. 
Proceeding on our journey, in two days we reached 
Montpellier, and were delivered into the hands of the 
commandant, for the night, who ordered us to be confined 
in the citadel. This was in so ruinous a state, that we 
might have decamped with little difficulty, had we known 
where to go or how to act; the subject was mentioned 
to me, but my hope of an early exchange (in which the 
right of being included was then understood to be for- 
feited by an attempt to escape), our total ignorance of 
the country, of the means of embarking, and of the lan- 
guage, induced me to think it unadvisable, Could I have 
foreseen what followed, I should have decided differently ; 
nevertheless, my services were offered, but no attempt 
was made. 

From Montpellier we proceeded to Beziers, thence to 
Narbonne; through Carcassonne, Castelnaudary, Ville 
Franche, and several villages, until we arrived at Toulouse, 
on the 12th of September, when we were again placed 
at the head of the ranks, and drummed in triumph to 
the town hall. After remaining about an hour, sur- 
rounded by military and an immense populace, the 
guard was withdrawn, and we were desired to consider 
ourselves on parole; permission was given to take lodg- 
ings in the town, and we were further directed to apply 
for a passport whenever we felt disposed to go beyond 
the suburbs. 

The general, on being asked if our paroles were to be 
signed, replied “ No; a British officer values his honour 
too much, to render his signature necessary.” When 
this was repeated to us, it may easily be imagined with 
what patriotic importance the compliment to our national 
character was received ; with what feelings of pride his 
Britannic majesty’s midshipmen resolved to merit the 
evlogium of the enemy. On being told we might retire, 
the crowd fell back, opening a lane with a degree of civi- 
lity and politeness that somewhat surprised us: we 
strolled up the nearest street, for all were alike to us, 
not knowing where to go, or what to do. To those who 
have never quitted their own fire-sides, our situation at 














litary officers, we were allowed the privilege of going to 
the theatre upon paying four shillings and eight pence 
per month; this was not only an agreeable, but a profi- 
table lounge, and we seldom neglected to attend. On 
the arrival of the officers who had been taken in the 
| Redbridge, several of them joined our table-d’hote, and 
we mustered rather a large and merry party. With re. 
spect to society, | was more fortunate than my compan- 
ions, as I frequently dined, and passed my evenings, at 
the Prevosts’. In the beginning of October, I received 
a remittance from my father, by which our means were 
so materially increased, that we no longer confined our. 
selves to short commons, but indulged in comforts to 
which we had long been strangers. 

During our stay in this once noble capital, we passed 
some happy days, and being in continual expectation of 
an exchange of prisoners, were the more anxious to ac- 
quire the language, befure orders arrived to march us to 
the coast. ‘The seamen were not all so patient, for seve- 
ral of them attempted to escape ; one party of five, after 
marching and countermarching fourteen days, supposed 
they had reached the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees; 
when, to their utter surprise and consternation, they 
found themselves within a few miles of the town; thus 
situated, and being half starved, they despaired of get- 
ting away, and delivered themselves up. Notwithstand- 
ing this failure, several others made similar attempts, 
but I recollect only one individual who did not return to 
prison; and his suscess was owiry to his having pre- 
served his American passport, which he had obtained 
when afloat, to protect him from the impress. On the 
2d of December, orders having arrived for our removal, 
I waited on Mrs. Prevost, to take leave ; after expressing 
her sorrow for my departure, and the hopes she enter- 
tained of my return, she embraced me as tenderly as 
though I had been her own child. I left the house with 
gratitude and regret, joined my comrades, and, after a 
few necessary arrangements, bade a final adieu to Tou- 
louse. The marching party consisted of eleven, who, 
being now considered on parole, had no guard; being 
accompanied only by one gendarme, to show the road, 
and take the “ feuille de route ;’’ a cart was allowed to 
carry the baggage. We proceeded at discretion during 
three days, dined and slept at different inns, like inde- 
pendent gentlemen, and enjoyed all the luxuries our 
limited finances would afford. On our arrival at Auch, 





this moment may seem to have been desolate enough :— 


about forty miles west of Toulouse, we hired lodgings in 


and treat us as officers, though not on parole, that being! without friends; without experience ; without any know- | different parties; six of us took up our quarters in the 


contrary to the order from Toulon; in the morning he 
took us for a walk through the town, and in the after- 
noon sent a boy with us up the river, where we enjoyed 


a refreshing bath; after washing and drying our linen, 


we reluctantly returned to prison ; this was the first time | 


ledge of the language of those amongst whom the fate of | 
war had thrown us. But sailors are not prone to des- 
pondency ; and the buoyancy of youthful spirits kept us| 
from dwelling upon present difficulties, or anticipating | 
future troubles. 


There was, at any rate, a novelty in| 


house of a “ci-devant” nobleman, who was particularly 
kind on all occasions. He frequently amused us with 
the relation of his adventures, during the horrid times of 
blood and rapine; also with accounts of his subsequent 
travels ; dwelling particularly on those in England, where 


since our capture that we had been without a guard, and! our present circumstances, which excited a pleasurable |he had passed some very happy days in his high life. 


fut captain, 


might have easily decamped, had we been so inclined ; 
but certainly no opportunity, however tempting, could! 
have induced us to violate the frank and friendly confi-| 
dence reposed in us by our philosophical veteran ; in the| 
evening he again visited us, and with much feeling re-| 
commended us to the particular indulgence of his suc-| 
cessor, who, for the sake of distinction, was dubbed the| 
Early the following day, we passed through} 
the town of Beaucatre, and, arriving in the evening at| 
Nismes, were marched to prison; but were soon per-| 
mitted to go into the town, through the kind interference | 
of some English gentlemen, here residing as “ détenus,” 

The next morning we breakfasted with a Mr, Walker, 
at whose house we had the good fortune to meet Doctor 
Grey,* from whom we received the kindest attention : 
we dined wit) him on that day, and those who have the 
happiness of his acquaintance, will best judge of the 
pleasure we experienced on that oceasion ; certainly his 
ravenous guests did ample justice to his genuine hospi- 
tality. During our sojourn at Nismes, the nationality of 
Englishmen was conspicuously shown forth in the as- 
siduous attention of the “detenus” towards their cap- 
tive countrymen; indeed, they considerably allayed the 
ennui and mortification of captivity, by confidently as- 
suring us, that an exchange of prisoners had been ar- 
ranged between the two governments, and that in six 
weeks we might rest satisfied of a happy return to the 
service of our country. In the full expectation of this 
desirable event, I availed myself of every opportunity, in 








* Now Sir Thomas Grey, residing at Ramsgate. 


sensation, peculiar to itself, heightened, in some mea- | He possessed all the distinguishing qualities of the gen- 
sure, by the knowledge that we were no longer subject |tleman, and had all the communicative intelligence of 
to the caprice and insult of a military upstart, but ‘the learned traveller, without any of that “ gasconnade,” 
enjoying, at least, a partial ray of liberty. Scarcely |that bombastic exaggeration, tending to self-exaltation, 
had we reached a cross street, when, as gazing around |for which the generality of French travellers are so 
in the perplexity of indecision which way to turn, a|famed; indeed, his every act and expression, whether 
gentleman came up, and, addressing us in English, | flowing from head or heart, evinced that nature had be- 
volunteered his services in seeking a lodging ; after | stowed upon him her choicest gifts, in bountiful profu- 
rambling about some time, as if begging an entrance at|sion. During our stay at Auch, we had unrestricted 
every door, we found ourselves in one of the bye lanes, | liberty, and could ramble about the country at pleasure. 
and here we succeeded in hiring a room at nine livres On the 11th of December, an order arrived from Paris to 
per month ; the furniture of which consisted of a bed, send us to Verdun, and we were to set out the following 
not untenanted, three chairs, and a table. In this hovel, day. Our finances being reduced to a very low ebb, we 
Whitehurst, Murray, and myself, existed three weeks; at|consulted our truly noble friend, who, not enduring the 
the expiration of that period, our pay being augmented thought of our traveling such a distance, in the depth of 
to twenty-tive sols per day, we were enabled to dine at a winter, with nothing more than soldiers’ allowance, per- 
“ table-d’hote,” and get into a more comfortable lodging, ;suaded the bankers to lend me twenty pounds on a draft; 
with the additional luxury of a bed each. | this timely supply gave new vigour to our spirits, and 

Mr. Fitzsimons (the gentleman who procured our first enabled us to fortify ourselves against the inclemencies 
lodging) introduced me to a family of the name of Pre-|of the weather. At noon, we took leave of our worthy 
vost, with whom he resided. It was from Mr. Fitzsi-|friend and departed; and, arriving in the evening at 
mons that I learnt the first rudiments of the French lan-| Beaumont, we were very comfortably housed, yet strict- 
guage; but I was still more indebted to Mrs. Prevost, a ly guarded. The next day, reaching Montauban, after 
most accomplished and pleasing lady, who took infinite a tedious march, we were drawn up in line, in front of 
pains to instruct me, and by whose flattering influence I the town hail, and formally inspected by the commissary, 
was encouraged to apply so closely to my studies, that in| who, with much apparent politeness, enticed us into a 
two months I was enabled to make myself understood ;| prison by a most artful piece of duplicity, intended, no 
my comrades were also studying Freneh, and making |doubt, to wound our feelings; he was, however, disap- 
rapid improvement; so that, stimulating eaeh other to| pointed in his hopes of annoyance, for we could not re- 
ardent exertion in our new parsuit, we seldom thought |frain from a general burst of laughter at the simple man- 
of amusements till the evening. Being considered as mi-|ner in which we had been entrapped. On entering a 
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room, which had been formed by the spade, we found 
the barred windows but a few feet above the surface of 
the water; it was only on one side that we had either 
light or air, and this attended by the refreshing vapours 
of the river, and the cooling dampness of the surround- 
ing earth, oozing saltpetre from every pore. We re- 
quested to be allowed to see the commandant, but to no 
effect; soon after, a lieutenant was sent to visit us, with 
whom we expostulated on the impropriety and hardship 
of our situation, observing, that in all civilised countries, 
officers, who had become prisoners of war, were put upon 
parole, and that during our travels in France, we had 
never, until now, experienced treatment which would 
have been tolerated only in the days of Robespierre. He 
was somewhat nettled at the remark, and told us, he was 
desired by the commandant to say, that he was once a 
prisoner in England, and that, from having been confined 
in Dorchester castle, he had sworn to retaliate ; that, ex- 
clusive of his oath, he had the most unlimited confidence 
in the British officers, but that he judged it prudent to 
have a little security also. This fellow, like his com- 
missary, another of those “ parvenus” sprung from the 
very dregs of the people, and actuated by pitiful motives 
of revenge, kept us immured in this most unhealthy hole, 
during the following day. On the morning of the 15th, 
we departed, with a different guard, and in the evening 
were comfortably billeted in a village. The next day, 
proceeding on our journey, we arrived, at a late hour, at 
Cahors. Thence we marched northwardly: nothing 
occurred worth notice but the loss of the guards, who 
had fallen asleep in drunkenness ; we, however, marched 
on without them. On the 19th, we slept at Gour- 
don; on the 20th, at Martel; and on the 2lst, after 
marching over rocks and hills, in a wretched country, 
broke suddenly upon a most beautiful view, over an ex- 
tensive and rich valley, in the centre of which rises the 
town of Brie. Scarcely had we sat down to dinner at 
this place, when we were surprised by the gendarmes, 
who, from a state of consternation on account of the ap- 
prehended loss of their prisoners, became as much elated 
when they found we were all present. On the 22d, not- 
withstanding the weather was stormy, we were obliged 
to proceed, but, by the consent of the guards, hired mules, 
and got that night into Uzerches, a distance of about 
thirty-five miles; the next day we reached Limoges, and 
were conducted to the door of the prison ; but there mak- 
ing a firm stand, in spite of the threats of the colonel, 
succeeded in obtaining permission from the general to 
be quartered in aninn. A strong guard of veterans was, 
however, sent to surround the house. Here we remained 
the 24th; the 25th, when preparing to depart, a long bill 
was presented, with the expenses of the gendarmes in- 
eluded, and it was with much difficulty we could con- 
vince our host that, not having invited them to guard 
us, we had too much urbanity to offer so gross an insult 
to the colonel as to pay for his guests, and therefore de- 
sired that the demand might be made upon him; this so 
incensed these members of the legion of honour, that 
they swore it should cost us dear; however, nothing ma- 
terial occurred. Journeying on, and halting occasionally, 
as inclination urged, we ate our mournful Christmas 
dinner in a miserable village, where we stopped for the 
night. In this manner we trudged on, two days; and 
on the third, a dispute arose between the landlord and 
our commissariat department, in consequence of the ne- 
farious impositions of the former, when the mayor inter- 
posed, and cast us, with costs. 

During the dispute, I entered an adjoining bed room, 
and observing on the mantel various little images in 
plaster of Paris, in the midst of which was the bust of 
the adored Bonaparte, and no one being near, I could 
not resist the temptation of placing it head downwards, 
in a vessel which was no ornament to a mantelpiece, 
nor usually found there ; the arrangement of the images 
I also altered, so as to make them appear ridiculing this 
misfortune of the “premier consul.” In the midst of 
my amusement the order of*march was given, and I 
hurried out unseen. We jourreyed on for about six 
leagues, with a morose set of gendarmes, who, on enter- 
ing a public house in the evening, made private arrange- 
ments with the host to impose on the prisoners ; in con- 
sequence of an attempt to frustrate this iniquitous design, 
we were enticed from the tavern, entrapped by an arti- 
fice similar to the one practised at Montauban, and 
locked up in an unfurnished house, with nothing but 





straw, and short commons. We, nevertheless, joked | us to his house, where we had an immediate interview ; 
away the hours in good humour, preferring present in-| instead of receiving us with the contemptible pomp of a 
convenience to the more agreeable comforts of a tavern,| mushroom general, he immediately presented chairs, and, 
attended by imposition and insolence. Proceeding on/ with the mild dignity of the accomplished gentleman, 
our journey, we were occasionally lodged in a tavern, or| expressed his approbation of our request to be considered 
a prison, at the caprice of the guard; who happily, on lon parole, gave the necessary directions to the gendarme, 
the 29th, were superseded by a more rational set. ‘I'hese| and ordered him to retire. He then said, if we were de- 
we instantly began to flatter, and to abuse their prede-| sirous to remain in the town a few days, the permission 
cessors ; a method of ingratiating oneself, and turning to| should be granted; but, as our finances and inclination 
account the proverbial vanity of such people of this| were not in unison, we declined his kind offer, with many 
country, generally successful, and it here had the desired | thanks. 
effect. On our arrival at Argentan I purchased, of one| We returned to our friends, elated with the success 
of my companions, an old horse, for 12s. 6d.; this poor}of our mission; all participated in the pleasure, not 
jaded animal afforded amusement for several days, till at) merely from having escaped the filth and vermin of a 
length I sold him for 3s. 6d. We quitted this town on! prison, but also from its giving us a certain degree of 
the Ist of January, 1804, and passing through a beau-| consequence in the eyes of the gendarmes, who after- 
tiful country, reached Chateauroux, and there remained; wards became somewhat more respectful in their de- 
the following day. | portment. It may not be irrelevant here to insert a 
The gendarmes, whom flattery had so much influenced, | remark made at the time, that when we met with an 
now left us; and notwithstanding they recommended us) officer of the “ ancien régime,” we were generally treated 
to their successors, as “de braves gens,” we experienced | like gentlemen, but when under those sprung up from 
different treatment; they frequent!y spoke harshly and | the revolutionary “canaille,’ known in France by the 
insolently, hinting, at the same time, that we had not} appellation of “ enfans de terreur,” we, on the contrary, 
conducted ourselves properly ; this being unintelligible,| met with insolence and severity. 
and having often, found on such occasions, a deportment We left Troyes on the 16th, and halted to breakfast 
bordering on “ hauteur,” to produce the best effects with} in a village, when the remains of my twenty pounds 
the “canaille,” we scarcely noticed them. In the eve-| were expended on a scanty meal. Lieutenant M‘Kenzie, 
ning we entered a public house, and on passing through] seeing that the reduced circumstances of our party now 
the kitchen, observed the entrance of an adjoining prison, | compelled us to keep aloof from the dinner table, most 
and suspecting it was intended for our quarters, a feint| handsomely insisted that his remaining cash should be 
of resistance was made; it was, however, a fruitless ef-| shared amongst us, so that by his liberality, we again 
fort, and we were compelled to enter. In vain we re-| fared very well. ‘This was not the only instance of his 
monstrated, and asssured them they would be punished | kind interference in my behalf. He also had been harshly 
for disobeying the order which had been shown to us by} treated by the gendarmes; and, such was his utter de- 
the late guard, from the general at Auch, relative to our/testation and abhorrence, at that time, of every thing 
treatment. They became excessively enraged, and, at! French, that he would not even study the language, lest 
length one said, “ You are in prison by a counter order,| it might tend to abate his determined hatred; but such 
lately received from Auch, for having put Bonaparte’s! feelings were not the natural production of his benevo- 
head upside down!” A silent gaze of astonishment! lent heart; they had been planted there by insolence 
was followed by sudden gusts of laughter, which so} and oppression, which his noble mind could scarcely en- 
thundered through the prison, as to drown the voice of| dure: all who know him will unite in declaring him 
the incensed orator; and nothing could be heard but} worthy of the compliment of the poet:— 
“ Bonaparte,” and “ diable;” the louder he -spoke, the} a . ; 
more boisterous was our mirth, until, frantic with rage, 1" . ; ince 
he drew his sword, and thrust it through the grated hole} minal Sean aa AEN, Sep: tem Ty See 
> > 


| 
2 : ‘ | And in thy bosom glow.” 
in the door, stamped, and swore in such a foaming pas-} ’ ‘ 


sion, that when the storm of derision was over, he could | The 19th, we halted at Chalons, on the Marne; the 
scarcely articulate :— a at St. Menehould; and, on the 2Ist, in spite of 
“ Each passion dimm’d his face, ewe ro nites Na hed cnt wena ate 
“Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair.” | the re yr eng e ri west 2 A " wi; Neen nes settles 
| the citadel, certain regulations, as the conditions of my 
It was some time before we ceased Jaughing at this truly | parole, were given to me for perusal. These I signed ; 
ridiculous event, for we had forgotten the boyish frolic} permission was then given me to retire into the town, 
alluded to, and had not the least idea that it could be| where I took lodgings suitable to my finances. I found 
thought of sufficient importance to cause an official report, | about 400 English, and a constant influx for several days. 
and an order by a “ courrier de la république,” that we} I shall! not fatigue the reader with a repetition of those 
should be cast into prison. No sooner had the gendarmes| occurrences in Verdun which have already appeared be- 
retired, than the jailer supplied us with clean straw, and| fore the public, in various shapes, but confine myself to 
set his family cooking, so that we fared very well, in| the leading features of the discipline of the depot, and 
this otherwise miserable den. On the 4th, 5th, and 6th,| a few other particulars which may not be altogether un- 
we marched on, and, in default of prisons, were quartered | interesting. But I shall jirst recall to mind, that on the 
in the public houses. On the 7th we arrived at Orleans,| renewal of hostilities, in 1803, Bonaparte detained all 
and were joined by Lieutenant Prater of the second| British subjects, between the ages of nine and sixty, 
West India regiment, captured on his passage from| throughout the republican dominions, as an alleged act 
Honduras to England. )of retaliation for the seizure of French merchant ves- 
The next day we proceeded to Péthiviers. Here our! sels, on the immediate declaration of war; whether the 
fare was wretched enough; short commons, and a truss | blow preceded or followed the word, might be said to be 
of straw, in a small tower, were our accommodation for | nothing to a midshipman; but the fact proved that it 
the night. On the 11th, we journeyed on to Melun,| concerned him very materially, inasmuch as there was 
where again, in the other extreme, we were lodged in a| in consequence no exchange of prisoners. But, as it is 
comfortable inn, and permitted to stroll about the town equally unnecessary, and contrary to my inclination, to 
without the least interruption, and even without a gen-/ give an opinion upon that political subject, I shall keep 
darme. The 12th was a “jour de repos;” whether it} within the limits I have marked out for myself, and state, 
was thought too great an honour for us to pass so near|that the unfortunate Englishmen who had been thus 
“Ja bonne ville de Paris,” or not, I cannot say ; but in-| captured, were denominated “ détenus,” without the 
stead of taking the direct road to Verdun, the next day| benefit of any stipend for their maintenance. 
our course was shaped to the 8. E. and we slept at Belle-| In the autumn of 1803 the several depots of these 
ville; thence eastwardly, and dined in a village, where} *détenus,” and of officers on parole, were concentrated 
the gendarmes again attempted to make us pay for escort,|in Verdun; the command of which was entrusted to a 
but we had travelled too far to be such dupes. On our| man named Wirion, who, during the revolution, under 
arrival at T'royes, the following day, the guard was about] the auspices of Bernadotte, rose rapidly to the rank of 
to conduct us to prison, when we insisted upon halting| general of gendarmerie, but was celebrated only as an 
at an inn, until the pleasure of the general should be| adroit police officer. No sooner had this man entered 
known; finding they wavered at our firmness, we de-|upon his new office, than he established a system of 
sired that one of the gendarmes should conduct two of} “espionnage,” in imitation of the police of the whole re- 
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public , and thereby frequently acquired the ren st inti- 
mation of things which we fancied unknown to many | 
of our friends. It was computed that he had no less 
than fifty principal informers, on whom he could de-| 
pend, and each of these, one or more subordinate report- 
ers, besides the eighty gendarmes, who, (one maréchal- 
de-logis excepted,) may be added to that number; many 
of them also employed the « bourgeoisie,” and ser- 
vants, to collect their gleanings. Had Bonaparte care- 
fully searched his army list, he could not have found two} 
men less calculated to pre ‘side over a body of gentlemen 
than the General Wirion and the Commandant Cour- 
celles; the only distinction between them being, that to 
the depravity of an unprincipled rapacious tyrant, the 
latter added the vindictive malice and manners of a 


ruffian. ‘The prolific genius of the former was continu- | 


ally on the rack to invent new means of accumulating 
wealth, alike indifferent to justice or honour; hence, as 
long as the prisoners could afford to gratify his avarice, 
he was always ready to grant any indulgence in his 
power. As erroneous notions have been entertained re- 
specting the nature of parole in Verdun, it may not be 
amiss to state that every officer, before he was released 
from the citadel, was obliged to sign a paper, promising 
upon his honour, to conform to the regulations of the 
dépét, and not to escape, if permitted to reside in the 
town; as this promise was considered binding, all ho- 
nourable young men who were determined to depart, 
committed an oflence, which would entail de privation of 
parole; for it was an ac knowledged rule that the instant 
any one was put into a prison, or even taken intoc ustody 
by armed men, (no matter from what cause, ) parole 
ceased. Various permissions, such as ranging six miles 
from the town, living in the country, and a few others, 
were after indulgences, not contained 1 
of parole, but frequently obtained by the intervention of 
The principal regulations were as follow: 

according to rank, 


a “douceur.” 
signing in a book at the “ appel,” 
viz. captains in the navy and field officers, once a month ; 
lieutenants, every five days; midshipmen and others, 
twice a day, (thus calculating the word of a midshipman 
as equal only to one-sixticth part of that of a field offi- 
cer.) The neglect of this regulation was atoned for by 
the payment of two shillings and sixpence each time. 
The returning into town whenever the gun was fired, 
this being the signal of desertion, and also every evening 
at sunset, previous to the shutting of the gates. Our 
place of abode was re« orded in the books, and we were, 
therefore, obliged to give notice whenever we thought 
proper to remove, 

To the commissioned officers, the privileg 
corded by the British government of drawing quarterly 
bills for their pay. Bonaparte gave express orders that 
English bills should not be 
upon for a time, during which the officers lived on French 

their bills cashed at 
Midshipmen received 
f their pay, 


negotiated; this was acted 


allowance : 
a discount of twenty-five per cent. 


but afterwards they got 


every month, from the senior officer, half ¢ 


slay: a ha Y 
but subject to a diminution of from ten to twenty-five | 


percent. Besides the above, a monthly allowance was 


received from the French government, as follows :— 


kk + 
Colonels and post-captains, . . . . «4 0 0 
Majors and commanders, . . .« « . 2 3 0 0 


Captains in the army, and lieutenants in the 


SS ee ee ee er ee eee 0 0 
Lieutenants in the army, clergymen, and 

pursers,. . . ‘eh Ae 3 
Midshipmen, ensigns, warrant 0 Mic ers, and 

masters of merchant vessels, . . .) 21 5 0 


The “dcétenus,” holding 
same pay as prisoners of war, but the 
The needy civilians, however, 


military rank, received the 


received from the mana- 


gers of the patriotic fund something every month, pro- | 


yortionate to their families; so that after the first year | 
] 3 


or two, there were but very few who suflered, except | 


from their own misconduct. 

There were well regulated public 
at the expense of the above fund, at all the principal dé- 
pots; and at Verdun there were two, one of which was 
fur young gentlemen. These schools proved of infinite 
benefit; since, by means of them, not only were the boys | 
trained up to industrious habits, but many of the steady 
seamen learned to read and write, and also acquired a 


schools established | 


in the conditions | 


‘was ac- 


. j 
civilians nothing. } 
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loons siderable knowledge of the sshietihin of navigation. 
| These, in turn, not unfrequently became tutors to others; 
such pursuits afforded an amusing occupation to many, 
and considerably diminished the “irksomeness of hours, 
which must otherwise have been intole rably tedious and 
hateful. From the incongruous mixture of all ranks and 
/fortunes, in Verdun, there arose a diversity of humour 
and eccentricity, from which frequent quarreling and 
| dueling might have been expected ; but considering that 
there were assembled, under the most distressing cir- 
}cumstances, about one thousand persons of all pursuits, 
jdevoid of even a hope of restoration to liberty, which 
might be supposed to sour the temper, duels but seldom 
occurred : not more than three or four proved fatal during 
the eleven years; and those which took place, appeared 
to proceed more from fashionable compulsion than from 
jany revengeful desire of reparation; the cause of almost 
every quarrel could be traced to gambling, wine, or wo- 
men. ‘There was, however, one duel worth mentioning ; 
two mids, both under fourteen years of age, were found 
shooting at each other across a table, in their lodging 
and nothing but the bursting open the door, and forcibly 
taking their pistols from them, put an end to the com- 
bat. Amongst the various allurements to iniquity, the 
gambling table, otherwise termed “ hell,’’ was the most 
notorious, because sanctioned as legal, and regularly at- 
tended by a body of gendarmes, to maintain order; for 
which General Wirion levied a fine of £100 per month, 
jalthough he was one of the proprietors of the funds, 
| whic h amounted to about £2000. The principal games 
j|were “rouge et noir” and “roulette.” ‘he Satan of 
[this gang of robbers made himself acquainted with the 
affairs of almost every one in the dépét, and well knew 
to whom he could lend money with safety ; he was con- 
stantly on the watch to ensnare the unwary and inebri- 
ated, which practice had taught him to do, under the 
|specious mask of friendship, without creating suspicion. 
|I cannot refrain from reciting an awful instance of th 
|Serious consequences resulting from a young man be- 
lcoming his own master too early in life, ‘and placing too 
much confidence in his own powers, to withstand the 
|shares of temptation, in the society of the profligate. An 
unfortunate young man, in order to while away the 
'tedious hours, after a party, was enticed into this sink 
lof iniquity, when he was tempted to throw on the table 
a half crown; he won, and repeated the experiment 
jseveral evenings successfully, till at length he lost. The 
|manager immediately offered him a “rouleau” of fifty 
|pounds, which, in the heat of play, he thoughtlessly ac- 
|cepted, and lost. He then drew a bill on his agent, which 
Captain Brenton* endorsed, this he also lost; he drew 
two others, which met with the same fate; and the next 
morning he was found dead in his bed, with his limbs 
much distorted, and his fingers buried in his sides. On 
his table was found an empty laudanum bottle, and 
|scraps of paper whereon he had been practising the sig- 
|nature of Captain Brenton, On enquiry, it was found 
ithat he had forged that officer’s name to the two last bills. 
Thus did a once respectable young man meet a most 
‘dreadful and disgraceful end, from being exposed, at too 
early a period in life, to the temptation of gambling. 
Another circumstance also occurred, the atrocity of which 
was somewhat tinged with the ludicrous. A clerk, named 
Chambers, losing his monthly pay, which was his all, 
at the gambling table, begged to borrow of the mana- 
gers; but they knew his history too well to lend without 
security, and therefore demanded something in pawn ;— 
“T have nothing to give,” replied the youth, «but my 
ears.” —* Well,” said one of the witty demons, « Ict us 
have them;” the youth immediately took out of his 
| pocket a knife, and actually cut off all the fleshy part of 
lone of his ears, and threw it on the table, to the asto- 
nishment of the admiring gamesters; he received his 
|two dollars, and gambled on. When this circumstance 
| was re ported to the senior officer, the hero was sent to 
| Bitche. ‘These were not the only instances of the per- 
nicious eflects of publie gambling; some were led on 
from one vice to another, until totally ruined; while 
others, in despair, destroyed themselves by drinking, and 
ther debaucheries, ‘The town was not purified of its 
of corruption until Bonaparte, in 1806, 
abolished the tables. As a proof that these swindling 
managers visited Verdun solely to defraud the English, 
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the following notice was placed upon the door of the 
gaming house :—“ This bank is established for the ac- 
commodation of the English; all Frenchmen are for- 
bidden to play.” When such was the unblushing avowal, 
one cannot be surprised at the number of atrocities, 
peculations, and extortions of those in authority. I have 
taken some trouble in making the calculation, for the 
perfect accuracy of which it would be impossible to 
vouch, from the difficulty of ascertaining the facts; but, 
judging from what was made public, I shall be very near 
the truth when I lay the robberies committed by the 
military authorities on the English, at about £30,000; 
to say nothing of those by the civil power, nor of the 
extortions of Jews, money dealers, and the “ bourgeoi- 
sie” in general; for the English appeared fair game 
for all, and he that could rob them most was the most 
envied. But not having so wide a field wherein to ex- 
ercise this peculiar talent, no one could cope with the 
gallant general. 

Nor need the reader be sceptical upon this enormous 
amount: a highly esteemed friend has submitted my 
calculation of the separate items to a very distinguished 
officer, whose situation rendered him fully competent to 
judge ; his opinion is, that it is rather under than over 
the mark; though such calculations, from their very na- 
ture, cannot be strictly accurate. 

I could, however, adduce a multitude of facts in cor- 
roboration of their probable accuracy, but when the fate 
of those in authority over the prisoners is known, I trust 
all doubt on the subject will vanish. But the following 
circumstance may first be noticed, as a specimen of the 
gallant general’s delicacy. 

After Sir Jahleel had been visiting the dépdts, General 
Wirion told him, that, as an additional duty had devolved 
upon the gendarmes, in consequence of one of their 
companions being on duty with him, he (the general) 
would be glad if Sir Jahleel would make them a present ; 
e| he requested time to consider it, and soon after returned, 
armed with a golden “ douceur ;”’ when he told the gene- 
ral, that as he had traveled officially, at the expense of 
his own government, he must request a receipt as a 
voucher for this portion of his account. The general 
eyed him with a most satanic grin, and replied, that in 
consideration of the kindness he had shown to his at- 
tendant gendarme, he would not allow him to receive 
any thing. 

I do not intend to sully these pages with a recital of 
the separate atrocities of these Verdum worthies : I shall 
briefly insert a list of those who committed suicide, or 
were exposed by martial justice; in the hope their fate 
may prove a warning to future commandants, and a safe- 
guard to the unfortunate. 

Winrton—A general, and inspector-general of the 
imperial gendarmerie, officer of the legion of honour, 
and commander-in-chief of the prisoners of war; shot 
himself. 

Courcettes—Colonel and commandant of Verdun, 
and of the department of the Meuse, officer of the legion 
of honour; dismissed from the army. 

Demancer—Liecutenant of gendarmerie, member of 
the legion of honour; dismissed from the army. 

Massin—Lieutenant of gendarmerie, member of the 
legicn of honour; shot himself. 

Bovitns—Maréchal-de-logis of gendarmerie, pay- 
master, and member of the legion of honour; reduced 
to the ranks. 

Name Forcorren—Lieutenant of gendarmerie at 
Sarre Louis; shot himself. 

Name Unknown—A colonel at Montmédy, member 
of the legion of honour; condemned to the galleys. 

Menprvettans—Captain in the army, aide-de-camp 
to General Wirion, member of the legion of honour ; 
dismissed the army. 

Name Forcorren—Aide-de-camp to General Wirion, 
member of the legion of honour; dismissed the army. 

Besides these honourable members so disgraced, many 
others narrowly escaped, and a long list of insignificant 
delinquents might be added, whose rogueries are not 


comprised in the foregoing calculations, 

Having thus noticed some of the most notorious cha- 
ractors, most of whom bad sprung from the revolution, 
[ now turn from this painful detail, to bring forth cha- 
racters, as truly honourable as generous, whose actions 
indicated the strictest sense of duty, united with feelings 
the most refined, and which could only flow from innate 
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benevolence—from a “ véritable grandeur d’ame: 


:?’ such| with banishment to Bitche, or other depots; although |doors, and in the rooms, so that nothing could be done 


indeed were the noble minded De Beauchéne, De Meulan,| it would at first sight appear, that he was thereby de-| without considerable danger of discovery. Moyses and 


Du Croix Aubert, and a few others; this I do with the 
greater satisfaction, not only because the system they | 


priving himself of new subjects, upon whom he could | myself, nevertheless, continued to make several prepara- 
more easily practise his “ escroqucries,”” yet the return tions; by pretending fatigue, we obtained leave to go to 


adopted proved the national feeling of the prisoners to} to head-quarters always furnished an excuse for exacting bed, and were alone for some time, although repeatedly 


have been in accordance with those venerated soldiers, 
but also to show, how very little the then French minis- 
ters were capable of appreciating true greatness ; or why 
did the government refuse permission to the prisoners, | 
to erect a monument to the memory of the Baron de| 





| fifty crowns, under pretence of defraying the expenses! visited by the gendarmes, who, when dinner was an- 


of escort. ‘Things were gomg on in this manuer, when! nounced, were kept in good humour by being invited to 
a circumstance occurred, which gave a turn to our desti-| partake of it. We endeavoured to tempt them to a free 
ny, and eventually caused our removal from this scene | use of the bottle, but French soldiers are not generally 
of dissipation, extortion, roguery, and vice. In July,| addicted to the destructive vice of drunkenness. ‘Towards 


Beauchéne. For this purpose they had entered into aj} 18038, three midshipmen, (I blush to state it,) were taken | nine p. m. the party lay down on the floor to rest. Moyses 


subscription, little suspecting that jealousy and hatred 
would have been carried to such lengths, as to have frus- 


jin the very act of violating parole: this afforded Wirion | and I took our stations ina corner by the window, under 
jan opportunity of representing the whole class, to the! which a sentinel was placed, whose turnings were to be 


trated a design which would have been a proud memorial | minister of war, as contumacious and refractory. He! watched about eleven, and when his back should be to- 


of the pre-eminent virtues of the individual, and equally 


| further assured his excellency, that nothing but extreme| wards the window, Wetherly, (a brother mid,) was to 


demonstrative of the magnanimity of both nations. It lrigour and close confinement could insure the persons | lower us down with towels tied together; if discovered, 


may not be improper here to add, that this baron was| 
said to be the very grenadier who warded off the dagger| 
aimed at Bonaparte, by one of the council of five hun-} 
dred, when he entered the hall of St. Cloud’s, to dissolve 
that assembly. It was to this circumstance that he was 
indebted for his barony, and well did he deserve it. Some 
of these events, however, occurred after my time, there-| 
fore cannot be said to belong to this “ Narrative;” but! 
as they may not appear altogether undeserving of notice, 
the reader, I trust, will pardon the digression, and return 
with me to the period of Wirion’s administration. 

Notwithstanding that during the first five years of the 
war, escapes had frequently taken place, yet of about | 
one thousand prisoners, I recollect but three who really 
violated parole, and it would have been well for British| 
honour, had an exchange taken place at that period ; but 
as I would be the last to cast a stone at those who differed 
from me in opinion, I shall merely observe, that Bona- 
parte caused an indiscriminate list of all who escaped 
to be published, representing them as having broken pa- 
role, in which list I had the honour to be included; but 
of the truth or falsity of this accusation, I leave the reader 
to judge by the sequel. 

With respect to the personal treatment of the prison- 
ers in Verdun (setting aside extortion), every candid 
mind will confess that it was generally apportioned to 
individual desert, and if oceasional acts of oppression 
occurred, they were exceptions emanating from the petty 
malice of vulgar minds, unaccustomed to exercise au- 
thority, rather than the result of systematic discipline, of 
which the following fact is an evidence :— 

Four of us were rambling about the country, with a 
pointer and silken net, catching quails, when the gun 
was fired. On our return, in passing through the vil- 
lage of Tierville, we were surprised by two gendarmes, 
one of whom instantly dismounted, and seized me, utter- 
ing the most blasphemous epithets; he tied my elbows 
behind me, then slipping a noose round my bare neck, 
triced me up to the holsters of his saddle, remounted, 
and returned with his prize to town, exulting in his| 
cowardly triumph, and pouring forth volleys of vulgar 
abuse, every now and then tightening the cord, so as to 
keep me trotting upon the very extremity of the toes, to 
obtain relief, then again loosening it, as occasional gut- 
tural symptoms of strangulation scemed to indicate 
necessity. Vain would be the attempt to convey an) 
adequate idea of the impotent rage then boiling — 
me, at the insult offered to my juvenile dignity, whilst a| 
determined haughtiness disdained to betray the slightest] 
indication of submission or complaint. My companions | 
were secured round the middle, with the utmost sialence! 
and brutality ; thus we were conducted to town, and| 
when delivered over to the proper authorities, and inter-| 
rogated, were released. ‘The next morning, I waited on| 
the senior officer, Captain Woodruff, who, with a} 
promptitude which did honour to his feelings, and in-! 
dignation worthy of a British officer, immediately repre-| 
sented the fact to General Wirion, who assured him the! 
gendarmes should be ordered into solitary confinement. 

It was known that General Wirion had made repeated | 
applications to the minister of war, to remove the dépot 
to Mentz; but not succeeding, he contented himself with | 
reducing it, as being the only way in which he coald} 
vent his spleen against the inhabitants, with whom he! 
had long been at variance. In furtherance of these | 
views, he was on the watch to prevent an accumulation | 
of prisoners, and no longer allowed any, newly arrived, | 
to remain in the town, except those who, from their rank, | 





were entitled to it, He also now punished most oflences| surround both houses, besides placing sentinels at the} height ; this however could not be done without a ladder ; 


of these “trés mauvais sujets,” and that Verdun was|the sentinel was to be instantly knocked down; we were 
inadequate to their security. ‘To the joy of some few,!to make for the river, distant only a few hundred yards, 


al, the result was an order/swim across, and gain the woods: in case of success 





besides the peculating gener 


|for the whole class to be removed, and on the 7th of/ thus far, it was our intention to have proceeded to those 


August, on going to the afte:noon “ appel,” we were|in the vicinity of Verdun, and there wait the assistance 
arrested, to the number of one hundred and forty-two,|of a friend, who was to furnish us with the necessities 
and sent to the citadel. Although we felt somewhat) for traveling through Germany, to the gulf of Venice. 
disconcerted at this sudden and unexpected movement, | About ten, the guard was relieved, and we were ordered 
the natives were still more alarmed. It was natural to!into a large lighted room, there to lie on the floor, with 
suppose, that among so large a number, there were some|the gendarmes forming nearly a circle around us, the 
few in arrears with the “ bourgeoisie,” who flocked to| windows barrred in, and doors bolted. ‘This unexpected 
the gates of the citadel to obtain, if possible, payment, precaution totally frustrated our plans; at daylight we 
or some security ; and it is diflicult to say, whether they | were again assembled in the wagons, and continued our 
were more enraged against the general, or against the | journey, escorted as before. Nothing particular attracted 
poor unfortunate mids, who were deprived of all means}our attention, our thoughts being chiefly occupied in 
of making any arrangements, by an order of non-inter-| meditating plans of escape, as circumstances might 
course, which was strictly enforced, {favour 

The previous occurrence of similar events, though on | 
a minor scale as to numbers, warned us to prepare for} 
an early departure, but not a word to that effect escaped| And so actively alive were we to every dawn which 
the commanding officer, until late at night. Besides} beamed in the imagination, that each wood, each copse, 
the usual inmates of St. Vannes, that convent was now) which rose to view as we advanced, we fancied invited 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 


crammed with such motley groups of gamblers quarrel-|us to its protection, It was our intention to take the 
ing, debtors exulting, and Romeos despairing, that the | first opportunity, in passing a wood, through which our 
scene was truly entertaining; particularly to those who,|road sometimes led, to Jeap from the wagon, and trust 
having nothing to regret, were looking forward for an|to our heels, and its shelter, for security. ‘l’o this end, 
opportunity of proving, that parole alone was the bond} we had taken our station in the front of one, with our 
which had enchained them for so many years. We were|knapsacks (containing a few articles necessary for a 
all indiscriminately huddled together in the different) march) on our backs. On approaching a wood, a gen- 
apartments of the convent, upon the planks, for the night, |darme observed, with a very significant expression of 
and at dawn of day the drum summoned us to muster. | countenance :—* Messieurs, il me semble que vous vous 
All those who were to depart, were drawn up in two/trouverez plus & votre aise sans havresac au dos.” It 
ranks; one of seventy-three, destined fur Valenciennes | was evident from this observation, that our purpose was 
and Givet, the other of sixty-nine, (most of whom were |suspected, and that we were narrowly watched, On 
masters of merchant vessels,) destined for Sarre Louis} gaining a hill, we gradually opened upon a rich plain, 
and other depots, to the eastward. The northern expe-|watered by the Meuse, on the borders of which stands 
dition being réady, we were placed two by two, upon |the town of Sedan, having a citadel, with rainparts in a 
bundles of straw, in five wagons, and set out, escorted | most dilapidated state, which we viewed with secret plea- 
by the greater part of the horse gendarmerie of the dis-|sure, for there appeared but little difficulty in getting 
trict, aided by infantry. No sooner had we cleared the |clear of the town, if we could but evade the vigilance 


suburbs, than they assumed a more regular order; four/of the guard, and understanding that here our quarters 


horse gendarmes forming the van, and four the rear-/for the night had been ordered, we were the more elated. 
guard; one on each side of every wagon, and twenty |Our march into the town was attended by a numerous 
fot soldiers in files, with others in each carriage, made! rabble of ragged wonderers, and instead of being con- 
up the escort, the commander bringing up the rear upon /ducted to prison, as was expected, we were halted at a 
his black charger. Whenever the road passed by a} public house; on reconnoitring the premises, a closet 
wood, which frequently occurred, we halted, to give the! window was discovered, through which we could get 
infantry time to occupy its skirts; two gendarmes on/upon the roof, and by the aid of a line, let ourselves 
each side were posted midway, whilst the rest occasion- down into the river, and swim over. Searcely were our 
ally displayed their pistols, somewhat ostentatiously, by | arrangements made, when we were surprised by the word 
way of intimidation, Ihave been thus minute in detail-!to muster, again ordered into the wagons, and proceeded 
ing the strength and manner: of the escort, not only to}on our journey. We were not, however, less firm in the 
contrast it with similar detachments in England, where | determination to avail ourselves of the first opportunity 
twice the number of French prisoners, with infinitely |of making an attempt at liberty ; but the catlike vigilance 
greater facilities of escape, might be safely entrusted to|of the guard seemed to render escape totally impracticable, 
the care of a serjeant’s guard; but also to show how! On reaching Meziers, about eight pv. »., we were received 
fully persuaded Wirion was, that some of us would at the gates by a strong reinforcement of foot soldiers, 
make the attempt. My most intimate friend and brother and but for the precaution of forming double files on 
mid, Moyses, was of the party, and we had agreed to/each side, might have bad an opportunity of mingling 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity to decamp; this,! with the mob assembled in the streets. ‘hey however 
however, appeared almost hopeless, if there should prove lodged us safely in the prison, and when secured by bars 
no relaxation in the system they had adopted. In the and bolts, the jailer informed us that the morrow would 
evening, we arrived at Stenay, having travelled about be a “ jour de repos :” nothing could be done that night ; 
twenty miles. Upon halting, we were mustered in twosome, in consideration of a “ douceur,’ were permitted 
divisions, and shut up in two public houses ; one division, | to occupy the jailer’s private apartment. In the morning, 
in the lower part of the town, to which the younger and we had the range of the prison, and discovered that the 
least suspicious were conducted; the other, in a building} only way by which we could possibly escape, was by 
by itself on the road-side; particular care was taken to scaling the wall of the yard, which was about twenty feet in 
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a grapnel and line, or the assistance of three or four to! hearts of oak, not to be subdued, gave us three cheers, 
stand against the wall upon each other’s shoulders. | adding—* Never mind, gentlemen, we ’Il catch em again 
Movses and myself were, nevertheless, determined torun at Trafalgar some of these days.” Passing through 
any risk, knowing we were to be separated the next day, Quesnoy and Landrecy, we arrived at Valenciennes, 
and there being no one of our party in whom I had so about three p. m., August the 17th, 1808. Being soon 
much confidence as my friend ; indeed, I felt convinced, ' after joined by the rest of the party, we were conducted 
that if the night passed without success, I should be! with great form to the citadel; there to take up our 
doomed to wander alone through dark and desolate tracts,| abode with about fourteen hundred men, who occupied 
in dreary woods, hunted by all, for | was resolutely bent/the barracks. A small house, divided into six apart- 
upon liberty. Parole had, bitherto, tended to reconcile! ments, each containing three or four beds, was, however, 
mie to captivity, but being now deprived of that honour-| appropriated to the mids ; here it was intended we should 
able confidence, and feeling my pride wounded, at the! exist during the war, and no distinction whatever was to 
oppressive act of punishing the innocent for the guilty,)/be made between us, “ trés-mauvais sujets,” and the 
no obstacle could avert my intention of finally executing! seamen, except the permission of walking on the rampart 
what I now felt a duty; and it was cheering to find, that! fronting the town. I was not long in this enviable situa- 
in these feelings, my friend most cordially participated! tion, before I began to reconnoitre, in order to form plans 
His intense anxiety in watching, his firm and resolute of escape. ‘That part of the citadel in which the men 
demeanour, together with his readiness in finding a/ were allowed to walk, and which might be termed their 
remedy for every new obstacle as it arose, not only ex-! play ground, occupied about an acre ; in this confined 
cited in each new vigour, but evinced the ardour with) spot fourteen hundred men were mustered three times a 
which he would have rushed into every danger, if it/ day, and no one permitted to go out, but under escort.* 
afforded but a hope of success. Having arranged our! On the arrival of the mids, the number of sentinels 
plans, in order to avoid whispering it was determined, was considerably augmented, and strict orders issued to 
that only one should be entrusted with the secret, until) watch them. From the citadel, escape appeared impos- 
the hour of trial; then, if appearances augured well,| sible, it being surrounded with ditches, containing about 
others were to be requested to assist. In the afternoon) six feet of mud, on the surface of which was not more 
we were mustered, and separated into two divisions, one than a foot of water: so that swimming was deemed 
bound to Valenciennes, the other to Givet. About nine,| impracticable. In this part of the fortress, which the 
in order to reconnoitre, we obtained permission to go into! prisoners termed the lower citadel, there are two gates— 
the yard, whither we were attended by a guard, but! the northern, leading to the upper citadel, and the south- 
finding there two large dogs running loose escape was/ern, to the town: at each wasa strong guard. Through 
impossible. We felt severely the disappointment of this) the western rampart is a sally-port, which leads into an 
last hope of decamping together. ‘The jailer, in a jocose| outwork, thence into a garden, forming a triangle of 
way, enquired if the dogs were asleep; he was not,!about half an acre, at the extreme point of which, the 
however, so austere as some of his profession, for although! Escaut branches off in two streams, the canal passing 
he well knew the use of a map, he hesitated not to sell us| between the citadel and ravelin, Through this sally -port 
one, apparently indifferent to our escape, provided it did | it was my intention to make an attempt, that appearing 
not take place from his custody. We laid ourselves down! the weakest point. I meant to swim across the river, 
to rest, encouraged by mutual consolation, when each | and take my clothes in an umbrella prepared for the oc- 
felt determined, and hoped for the first opportunity of/casion. I once tried the efficacy of this plan before many 
proving the sincerity of a friendship, formed and matured | people at Verdun, which drew upon me the displeasure 
in adversity. In the morning the Givet division, being| of the police, attended by an order not to repeat my 





my clothes and dogs, which I had left there, to avoid in- 
cumbrance on the road to Valenciennes. I should not 
neglect to mention, that a sentinel was now placed at 
the before mentioned sally-port, and stricter orders issued 
throughout the depot. The midshipmen began to mani- 
fest much impatience at the continuance of their “ du- 
rance vile,” and after several fruitless applications to the 
commandant, drew up a letter to the minister of war, 
requesting restoration to parole: one sentence of which 
insured a flat denial, as it plainly intimated that a refusal 
would be attended with escape; it ran to this effect— 
“Such is the character of the British officer, that his 
‘parole d’honneur’ will better secure his person, than 
locks, bolts, and fortresses.” A few days after, I was 
delighted to learn, that the minister’s answer was con- 
fined to a simple negative. On the arrival of my clothes 
and dogs, from Verdun, I pretended to think of little else 
except the study of Spanish; and these being the usual 
subjects of my conversation, the general suspicion gra- 
dually subsided, till no one but Ricketts and Cadell en- 
tertained an idea of the many schemes I was plotting 
with a view to departure. I kept up a correspondence, 
per post, with my friend Moyses, and several others, in 
Verdun, all of whom were instructed to declaim against 
escape, as being extremely dangerous, and disapproved of 
by the senior officers ; this I did, because all our letters 
were opened, and it tended to deceive the police. It was 
my wish, that Moyses should make interest to be sent to 
Valenciennes; such removals being sometimes effected 
through the application of our own officers. Finding 
there was no probability of a junction, and all suspicion 
being at length removed, I again commenced sounding 
those around me, when I found an opening to make a 
proposal to a brother mid, named Rochfort; he came 
into it immediately, the strictest secresy was observed, 
and we determined to be seldom seen together, although 
the most perfect harmony and cordiality prevailed be- 
tween us, and, I may add, an implicit confidence in 
mutual support. He was well calculated for the adven. 
ture, as he was known to be a seaman, endowed with 
great bodily strength, and a still more admirable quality, 
firmness of mind; my only fear was from an apprehen- 
sion of rashness, for to afford a chance of success in such 





mustered in the wagons, departed; and I was separated experiments. Some few days elapsed before I ventured 
from my friend. ‘The party for Valenciennes soon after | to communicate my intentions to any one, when 1 
followed, with a reduced escort, who observed the usual broached the subject to a brother mid, named Ricketts, | 
precautions. Being now left to my own reflections,—) who readily entered into my views, and was willing to 
without plunging headlong into extremes, I resolved, | assist me in any way, but, from the most honourable mo- | 
should a favourable opportunity offer, upon following up| tives, declined joining. From the difficulty of getting 
the former plan—jumping out of the wagon, and bolting | out of the fort without aid, I hesitated at going alone, and 
it the unabated vigilance of the guard mentioned it to a messmate, named Cadell, who also de- 
rendered it impossible. In the evening we arrived at) clined ; I then sounded several other midshipmen without 
Hirson, and the following day at Avesnes. Here I was success. In this state of suspense, day after day elapsed, 
permitted to go to the military hospital, under an escort, | till the 4th of September, when I applied to one whose 
to visit some English seamen, who had been wounded | name was Hunter; be approved of my plans, and ap- 
in endeavouring to escape from Arras, and gave them a/ peared gratified that I had selected him as a companion. 
subscription raised amongst ourselves. his day, the! Shortly after, it was agreed that we should start on the 
guard being relieved, we were entrusted to the care of a/ 14th, intending, by means of picklocks, to get through the 
“ marécha'-de-logis,” who, entertaining the most liberal sally-port; and I was the more sanguine, from the cir- 
opinions ¢f the character of the British officers, immedi- cumstance of there being no sentinel at that door. At 
ately placed us on parole, and took us to an inn, where length, the 14th arrived, every thing wearing a favour- 
we slept. In the morning he selected eight, of whom I able aspect, the hour of ten was appointed for the attempt. 
Was one, and gave us permission to take the diligence} About four p. ., Hunter surprised me, by signifying his 
to Valenciennes; adding —* Gentlemen I rely upon your, determination to postpone it until the spring, as, from 
honour.” Now, severity would have been more accept-| the season of the year, he foresaw innumerable difficul- 
able than this act of polite kindness; but to have de-/ties, and deemed success impossible. In this distress, I 
clined the offer would have exposed my intentions, and| became almost frantic, for from so untimely and unex- 
drawn upon me the accumulated vigilance of the whole) pected a secession, I doubted in whom to confide. 

This method evinced the impolicy of harsh! My brother officers getting intimation of my inten- 
measures, and insured the safety of all those worth se- tions, whispered it about from one to the other, till it 
curing; for the germ of honour buds in the spring of became a topic of general conversation; at length it 
our days; and if, at that epoch, an officer violates her) reached the ears of the police, and, in consequence of 
principles, it were better for him that he were never after) this, I was so closely watched, that all my prospects for 
entrusted with the performance of any act in which his/ the present were blasted. The only way to remove these 
own immediate interest might clash with his country’s’ suspicions, was perfect tranquillity for some time ; and to 
honour. We set out in the diligence, with one gend- divert the attention of the public, I sent to Verdun for 
arme, the mere formality of a guard, and passing through| 

a village met four English seamen with scarcely a rag to| *It had been the custom for about two years, to allow 
cover them, strongly guarded, chained to each other by| one-third of the whole, to go into the town to work, on 
the neck, and handcuffed, They told us, that having condition of each paying ten sols per day to the com- 
escaped from Arras, they had gained the coast, seized a|mandant. Fearing this disgraceful practice might some 
After beating about for several) time be exposed, he reduced it one half, till, at length, it 


| 


into a wood; bt 


guard. 


vessel, and put to sea. 


days in a gale of wind, and splitting all their sails, they | was entirely abolished by the pretended discovery of the 
were blown back, wrecked on the coast, and, on being) governor who superseded him in this lucrative com- 
retaken, were shamefully treated by the gendarmes. We|mand, after having permitted him to fill his coffers with 


an enterprise, it was of the utmost importance that 
courage should be tempered by prudence. With the 
assistance of Ricketts and Cadell, our preparations were 
completed, and the 15th of October was fixed for our 
departure. I was the more anxious to carry our plans 
into execution so soon as matured, because the com- 
mandant, with unremitting diligence, was daily visiting 
the citadel, and as frequently changing the posts of the 
sentinels, demanding a corresponding change on our part, 
and issuing stricter regulations for the security of the 
prisoners; at length, it was ordered, that any one who 
should be seen in the night without a lantern, whether 
English or French, should be instantly fired at, and, in 
the event of a gendarme’s light being accidentally extin- 
guished while visiting the sentinels, which was done 
every half hour, he was to be constantly repeating— 
“ Gendarme without light,” until he reached the guard 
room. Besides these precautions, there were regular 
patroles: the difficulty and danger of escape had, there- 
fore, considerably increased, and it became necessary that 
our caution should keep pace with their vigilance. ‘There 
still being a sentinel at the sally-port, my first plan was 
changed to that of getting into the upper citadel, which 
could only be effected by creeping upon the parapet 
above the north gate, letting ourselves down upon the 
bridge, over the canal, and passing through the ravelin ; 
but being unacquainted with those parts of the fortifica- 
tion, we intended to risk all, and trust to Providence for 
deliverance. This plan, however, did not bear the stamp 
of prudence, but what could we do better? It was, in 
fact, our only resource. We discussed the subject with 
the utmost deliberation, and were convinced, that over 
the north gate was the only point practicable, although 
a sentry-box stood within ten paces of it. These diffi- 
culties, however, did not alter our determination, but 
only excited additional energy ; we persuaded ourselves, 
that the very precautions taken would ultimately facili- 
tate our elopement, for the gendarmes judging, from the 
number of night sentinels, that we should deem it im- 
possible, would, in the course of time, be so lulled into 
security, as to relax, and become more careless than if 





made a subscription for them, and the poor fellows with|nearly seven thousand pounds. 


they were less numerous. By the friendly aid of a 
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« détenu,” residing in the town, we procured provisions, 
and a map of the northern department, and several other 
necessaries, almost indispensable on such an expedition. 
The only thing now wanting was rope, which we ob- 
tained by purchasing skipping lines of the boys, this 
being a general amusement amongst them at this season ; 
the bringing of such small quantities openly into the 
citadel excited no suspicion, and, in order to ascertain 
the requisite length, I counted the courses of bricks in 
the pillars in the inner part of the north gate; allowing 
four to a foot, and five feet to the brick week, made the 
height about forty-five feet. Every thing being ready, 
and the day arrived, without any one entertaining the 
slightest suspicion, I was so fully persuaded of being in 
England in a few days, that I strutted about the citadel, 
smiling at every self-sufficient gendarme I met, half in- 
clined to say jocosely—* Adieu ;” for, notwithstanding 
the multiplied difficulties, mutual confidence made us not 
only look upon them as trifles, but almost created a wish 
they were still greater, that the honour of surmounting 
them might be proportionably conspicuous, and thereby 
the astonishment and disappointment of the watchful 
commandant be the more excited; for he would rather 
have lost ten seamen, than one of those insolent mid- 
shipmen. Ricketts viewing, with more coolness, the 
chances of failure and successs, in al] their bearings, and 
being aware that we were still ignorant of the difficulties 
to be encountered, in our progress to the upper citadel, 
did not appear so sanguine as ourselves. These difficul- 
ties, however, scarcely arrested our attention; for we 
were so wrapped up in the enchanting idea of sweet 
liberty, the glorious prospect of proving the inefficacy of 
“locks, bolts, and fortresses,” and the still strenger in- 
centive of again wearing arms in the service of our 
country, that no obstacle could damp our ardour. 
About five p. m. on the day fixed for our departure, I 
was walking with Ricketts, and discussing the proposed 
plans, which were then ripe for execution, when Cadell 
came up, and told us that Rochfort had just been seized 
with headache and fever, so violent as to require his being 
immediately put to bed. ‘This I could not credit, until 
made an eye witness of the fact. Struck with astonish- 
ment, I gazed on the sufferer, and, scarcely able to ask a 
guestion, stole into the yard, absorbed in thought and 
perplexity ; not cherishing the faintest hope of finding 
another in the citadel to join with us. The fact was, 
that from my having been before suspected, and publicly 
denounced, and likewise from my being aware of the 
extent to which “ espionnage”’ was practised in the fort, J 
was backward in introducing the subject to several, who 
have since proved by their conduct that they would readily 
have accompanied me. I wandered about for some time, 
reflecting on this extraordinary occurrence, little suspi- 
cious of what was afterwards developed, that, from our 
total ignorance of the impediments in passing into the 
upper citadel, failure, and its attendant consequences, 
must have been the result of trial at this time. My 
mind, however, was not to be diverted from the object in 
view, and, no sooner had I roused myself from the effect 
of this disheartening event, than I began to meditate new 
schemes, for I was resolved on the attempt, “ coute qui 
coute ;” but hesitated whether to await Rochfort’s re- 
covery, orto look ov ‘+r another companion. Day after 
day passed in this st of suspense; when finding no 
amendment in his he he was liberal enough to ad- 
vise my seeking a ht ‘ate amongst the seamen. He 
became so reduced oy juts illness, that even if he did re- 
cover, he dared no, risk exposure to night chills, for a 
considerable time it was, therefore, with extreme re- 
luctance, I abandoned the hope of his company. I then 
went to several of the most steady of the quarter-masters, 
and petty officers of that class, without success. Whether 
they doubted the possibility of escape, or were deterred 
by the recollection of the barbarous murders at Bitche, 
I cannot say ; for it was known, that when the command- 
ant of that place had gained intimation of an intended 
attempt, he suffered the fugitives to reach a certain point, 
where the gendarmes were concealed, ready to rush in 
and murder them. ‘T'wo sailors, named Marshall and 
Cox, fell victims to this refined system of republican 
discipline. . A somewhat similar act of cold blooded 


atrocity afterwards occurred, at Givet, in the person of] gave the perpetrators of this courageous exploit a pecu- 
this gallant fellow, with his} niary reward, with this observation :— 
friend, Gale, had broken out of prison, in the face of] for having killed one of them; had you killed both, the 


Hayward, a midshipman : 





exclaimed—* Je me rends :’ 


of shedding human blood. 


manner. It was afterwards taken into the prison-yard, | 


tempt. Gale gave himself up at the same time; and, 


prove mortal.* 


and almost incessant cheering of the prisoners, continued 
for nearly two hours; many of the inhabitants of the 


quarters, which its convivial members designated by the | 
title of “ Union.” I was invited to become a member, 
but, as the nature of its amusements did not accord with 
my habits, it was not until about the 25th of October, 
that I could be prev vailed on to join it, and then only with 
a view of averting any suspicion that might otherwise 
arise, as to my meditated plans. One regulation impose d| 
the penalty of drinking a tumbler of brandy, on the re- 
fusal to sing a song. As I could do neither, the tide of 
disapprobation was flowing against me, when, on condi-| 


following meeting, to sing one that no one had ever 
heard; that day arrived, my poetical, as well as vocal| | 
talents, were brought into action, and exerted upon the 
prevailing foibles of every one present. ‘The song, which 
was the one alluded to in 
with “ éclat,” and good humour, and ever after sung by 
existed. The following Saturday, I was again about to 
vided we should all be together. 

Having, for some time, 
finding a companion willing to share my fate, and the 
winter fast approaching, I became apprehensive of not 
being able to make the attempt before the ensuing spring. 
In the beginning of November, two sailors were sparring 


a sentinel, who, fancying they were quarreling, quitted | 
his post, and commenced a brutal attack on them, with| 


the butt end of his musket: this breach of military dis- 


acting offensively. 
gendarmes, rushing through the mob, cut and slashed on| 
all sides. Whitehurst, whom I mentioned in the early 
part of this “ Narrative,” and I, happening to be there 
at the time, roused with indignation at such wanton bar-| 
barity, also pushed in, in the hope of preventing blood-| 
shed. The maréchal-de-logis, observing us in the} 
“ mélée,” desired us to send the men totheir reoms, who, | 
upon the order being given, immediately retired. This| 
prompt obedience, bearing the appearance of generally 
acting under our influence, was, no doubt, the cause of| 
our being denounced as the authors of the disturbance.| 
We were, however, allowed to retire, whilst nine men, 





who were wounded, were seized as ringleaders ; some 
being put into the “ cachot,” and others sent to the hospital. | 
The next morning Whitehurst and myself were arrested, | 
and conducted to a separate place of confinement, upon 
the rampart, fronting the town. We were there locked 
up, with a sentinel at the door, without communication 
with any one, and ordered to be kept on bread and water. 
We were secretly informed that the commandant had} 


* It will scarcely be credited, that the commandant 


“T give you this, 








day, and fled into the country ; unfortunately, they were! reward would have been doubled.” 


stripped naked, and exposed to the view of the prisoners, 
for the purpose of intimidating others from the like at-|him to transmit a counter-statement to the minister of 


although he received several severe wounds, they did not|a proposition on the part of 

On the 21st of October, being the anniversary of the} tions. 
battle of Trafalgar, almost every window in the citadel | 
was illuminated, and several transparencies were ex-| of small craft, his assistance could not be great, in the 
hibited in honour of that glorious victory. ‘The repeated | 


town obtained leave to visit the citadel, and appeared to! 
join in the sport with all their characteristic frivolity.| prevalent was the belief of the impossibility of getting 


About this time, a club was formed in the midshipme n’s 


tion of the remission of my penalty, I engaged, at the} 


Miller’s work, was received| 
the president, at the opening of the club, so long as it} 
be fined, when I repeated my former engagement, pro-| 


vainly indulged the hope of| 


in the yard, and so common was this amusement, that it| 
attracted the notice of no one but a stupid conscript of| 


cipline soon collected a mob, and the endeavours of the| 
men to ward off the blows, gave them the appearance of | 
The guard was called out, when the| 


discovered, and the alarm given; two horse gendarmes| forwarded a re port t to ) the. minister of war, represe nting 
immediately pursued, and overtook them in an open field. 
On their approach, Hayward, being unarmed, and seeing} ishment of which, by the “ Code Napoleon,” 
escape impossible, stood still, extending his hands, and| Although this did not much trouble us, being conscious 
’ but this was too favourable an| of the falsehood of the accusation, yet we judged it right 
opportunity to be neglected, for the savage gratification| to lay before the commandant a firm and accurate rela- 
Neither the defenceless state} tion of the facts, referring him to the maréchal-de-logis, 
of the individual, nor his prompt surrender, could avert} for proof of our interference having prevented more blood- 
these merciless miscreants from plunging their swords} shed, and restored tranquility. ‘This respectful appeal 
into his manly chest, and mangling the body ina horrible} to the justice of the commandant Du Croix Aubert, cor- 


the pun- 
is death. 


Whitehurst and myself as “ chefs de complot ;’ 


: : : 
roborated by the evidence of the marechal-de-logis, suc- 
| 


j ceeded in restoring us to our comrades, and in inducing 


| war. I mention this circumstance, because it produced 
Whitehurst, to attempt 
escape, so soon as we could make the necessary prepara- 
I readily acceded to his proposal ; and, although 
| I knew that, from his inexperience in the management 


event of getting afloat, I was perfectly convinced of his 
willingness and resolution. ‘This consideration rendered 
it necessary, however, to seek a third person, and I sound- 


ed five men, separately, in the course of the day ; but, so 








lout of the fortre ss, except by bribery, that they all de- 
clined. 





In this difficulty, I consulted Ricketts, who proposed 


| 
I consented 


| to introduce the subject again to Hunter. 
| to accept him as a companion, provided we departed in 
ja week ; this stipul: ition being conveyed to him, and our 
| prospec ts painted in glowing colours, he agreed to join 
jus. From that moment, he behaved with firmness and 
} cord liality : not an hour was lost in procuring every 
thing needful for the occasion ; but before we could fix 
a day, we resolved to obtain some information respecting 
| the obstacles in our passage to the upper citadel, that 

veing the only way by ads ‘h we could possibly escape. 
| It was necessary to be very cautious in this particular, 
}and many schemes were suggested. At length, hearing 
that that part of the fortifications abounded in wild rab- 
my greyhounds to one of 


| 


| bits, it occurred to me to offer 
\the gendarmes, whenever he chose to make use of them. 
| This I did, and the fellow mentioned it to the marechal- 
de-logis, who was equally pleased with the expectation 
of sport, for they verily believed that such beautiful 
English dogs could kill every rabbit they saw. Shortly 
| after, the gendarme came, with the keys in his hand, for 
them; the marechal-de-logis waiting at the gate. The 
dogs, however, had been taught to follow no one but 
their master, so that their refusing to ge aflorded me an 
}opportunity of making an ofler to accompany them, 
which was immediately accepted. Whitehurst, Hunter, 
| and two or three others, requested to go with us; four 
other gendarmes were ordered to attend, and we went in 


| 


a tolerably large party. We took different directions 
round the ramparts, kicking the grass, under pretence of 
looking for rabbits; few were found, and none killed. 
But we succeeded in making our observations, and in 
‘about an hour returned, fully satisfied of the practica- 
bility of escape, though the difficulties we had to en- 
counter were—scaling a wall, ascending the parapet 


| 
| 


unseen, escaping the observation of three tiers of senti- 
nels, and the patroles, descending two ramparts, of about 
forty-five feet each, and forcing two large locks. These 
were not more than we expected, and we, therefore, pre- 
pared accordingly. On our return, we fixed the night 
of the 15th of November, for the attempt. Through a 

friend in town, I got iron handles put to a pair of steel 
boot hooks, intending to use them as picklocks. ‘The 


} only thing now wanting was another rupe, and as that 


belonging to the well in the midshipmen’s yard was 

(from decay ) not trust-worthy ; in the night, we hacked 
several of the heart-yarns, so that the first time it was 
used in the morning, it broke. A subscription was made 
by the mids, and a new one applied for ; by these means, 
we had at command about thirty-six feet, in addition to 
what our friends had before purchased of the boys, 
Every thing was now prepared ; the spirits and provisions 
in the knapsacks were concealed in the dog kennel. On 
the 14th, Whitehurst communicated the secret to a young 
mid, named Mansell, who immediately proposed to join, 
and my consent was requested; but I strongly objected, 
upon the plea of his being incapable to endure the priva- 
tions and hardships to which we might probably be 
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exposed: by the persuasion of Ricketts and Cadell, | clasped knives, and each provided with a paper of fine 


however, I consented. 
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pression ; we then endeavoured to cut away the stone in 


| pepper, upon which we placed our chief dependence ;| the wall which receives the bolt, but that was fortified 


At length the day arrived which I had so ardently de-! for, in case of being closely attacked, we intended throw-| with a bar of iron, so that that was impracticable; the 


sired, and the feelings of delight with which I hailed it,| ing a handful into the eyes of the assailants, and running 


were such as allowed me to anticipate none but the hap-| away. 


picklocks were again applied, but with no better success; 


The plan was, that Hunter and myself were to| it now appeared complete check mate; and, as the last 


piest results. The thought of having lost so many years | depart first, fix the rope, and open the opposing doors;] resource, it was proposed to return to the bridge, slip 


from the service of my country, during an active war,|a quarter of an hour afterwards, Whitehurst and Man- 
had frequently embittered hours which would otherwise | sell were to follow: by these means we diminished the 
have been cheerful and merry, and now proved a stimu-| risk attendant on so large a body as four moving together, 
lant to perseverance, exceeded only by that which arose! and secured the advantage of each depending more upon 
from the desire I felt to impress upon the minds of the| his own care; for if Hunter and myself were shot in 
Frenchmen, the inefficacy of vigilance and severity, to| the advance, the other two would remain in safety, and 
enchain a British officer, when compared with that milder | if, on the contrary, they were discovered, we hoped to 
and more certain mode of securing his person—confiding | have time, during the alarm, to gain the country. Our 
in his honour. As the sun declined, our excitement in-| intentions were, to march to the sea side, and range the 
creased. Our plans had been conducted with profound | coast to Breskins, in the island of Cadsand, opposite 
secrecy, only our most confidential friends entertaining | Flushing ; and, if means of getting afloat were not found, 
the slightest suspicion of our intention. At the usual) before arriving at that place, we proposed to embark in 
hour we retired to rest; at half past eleven we arose,| the passage boat for Flushing, and, about mid-channel, 
and, in preparation for our departure, went into the! rise and seize the vessel. It was now blowing very fresh, 
midshipmen’s little yard, unspliced the well-rope, and and was so dark and cloudy, that not a star could be 
returned to the apartment. Desirous of bidding adicu seen; the leaves were falling in abundance, and as they 
to our messmates, the six who slept in the room were were blown over the stones, kept up a constant rustling 
awakened. On seeing the manner in which we were) noise, which was particularly favourable to the enter. 
equipped, the rope slung over the shoulder, the knapsacks, prise ; indeed, things wore so promising an appearance, 
the implements, and the laugh each one was endeavour-| that we resolved to take leave of a few other of our 
ing to stifle, they were so confused, that they could not, | brother officers: eight of them were accordingly sent 
for the moment, comprehend why we were thus attired. for; to these I detailed our exact situation, the difficul- 
When told that we intended being in England in ten’ ties we had to contend with, and the means of surmount- 
days, they exclaimed, “ impossible ;” and argued against | ing them, reminded them of our letter to the commandant, 
the attempt, as nothing better than the effect of insanity, | of last month, and the glory of putting our threats into 
insisting that we were obstinately running, with our eyes | execution, in spite of his increased vigilance, read the 
But, as such | one we had that afternoon written, and proposed that 


if 


open, into the very mouth of destruction. 
remarks, if listened to, might only have tended to create| any of them should follow that chose, but with this 
indecision, we shook hands, and said good night. When | stipulation, that they allowed four hours to elapse before 
about to depart, Cadell observed, we had better wait a few | they made the attempt. Upon which, it being a quarter 
minutes, as it was then very starlight, and nearly a calm. | past eight, Hunter and myself, with woollen socks over 
His advice was attended to, and we impatiently waited our shoes, that our footsteps might not be heard, and 
the passing of a cloud, in the hope of its increasing the| each having a rope, a small poker or a stake, and knap- 
obscurity ; but the clouds dispersed, the wind died away, sack, took leave of our friends, and departed. We first 
and nothing disturbed the silence of the night but the, went into the back yard, and, assisted by Rochfort, who 
watch-calls of the sentinels, and the occasional footsteps | was now convalescent, but not sufficiently strong to join 
of the patroles. This anxious state of suspense con-| the party, got over the wall, passed through the garden 
tinued until two o'clock, when we again rose to depart, | and palisades, crossed the road, and climbed silently 
but were prevented by the kind interference of our friends, | upon our hands and knees up the bank, at the back of 
who insisted on our waiting still a little longer, arguing, the north guard room, lying perfectly still, as the senti- 
that as [ had met with so many disappointments, and had | nels approached, and as they receded again advancing, 
so repeatedly avowed my intention to act prudently, | until we reached the parapet over the gateway leading 
we ought to wait, even till the morrow nizht, if neces-| to the upper citadel. 

sary. “ What folly,” continued Ricketts, “to blast all Here the breastwork over which we had to creep, was 
your prospects by false notions of honour ;” but the idea about five feet high, and fourteen thick, and, it being the 


down the piles, and float along the canal on our backs, 
there being too little water to swim, and too much mud 
to ford it. Hunter then suggested the getting up the 
rope again, and attempting some other part of the fortress, 
In the midst of our consultation, it occurred to me that 
it would be possible to undermine the gate: this plan 
was no sooner proposed than commenced, but having no 
other implements than our pocket knives, some time 
elapsed before we could indulge any reasonable hopes of 
success; the pavement stones under the door were about 
ten inches square, and so closely bound together, that it 
was a most difficult and very tedious process. About a 
quarter of an hour had been thus employed, when we 
were alarmed by a sudden noise similar to the distant 
report of a gun, echoing in tremulous reverberations 
through the arched passage, and, as the sound became 
fainter, it resembled the cautious opening of the great 
sate, creating a belief that we were discovered. We 
jumped up, drew back towards the bridge, intending, if 
possible, to steal past the gendarmes, and slip down the 
piles into the canal, but the noise subsiding, we stood 
still, fancying we heard the footsteps of a body of men. 
The recollection of the barbarous murders at Bitche, on 
a similar occasion, instantly presented itself to my sen- 
sitive imagination; it is impossible to describe the con- 
flicting sensations which rushed upon my mind during 
this awful pause: fully impressed with the conviction of 
discovery, and of falling immediate victims to the merci- 
less rage of ferocious bloodhounds, I stood and listened, 
with my knife in savage grasp, waiting the dreadful issue, 
when suddenly [ felt a glow flash through my veins, 
which hurried me on with the desperate determination 
to succeed or make a sacrifice of life in the attempt. We 
had scarcely reached the turning, when footsteps were 
again heard; and, in a whispering tone, « Boys!” this 
welcome sound created so sudden a transition from des- 
peration to serenity, from despair to a pleasing convic- 
tion of success, that in an instant all was hope and joy. 
Reinforced by our two friends, we again returned to our 
work of mining with as much cheerfulness and confi- 
dence as though already embarked for England. They 
| told us the noise was occasioned by the fall of a knap- 
sack, which Mansell, unable to carry down the rope, had 
;given to Whitehurst, from whom it slipped, and falling 
| upon a hollow sounding bridge, between two lofty ram- 





of flinching, at this crisis, was so repugnant to my feel-| highest part of the citadel, we were in danger of being] parts, echoed through the arched passage with sufficient 


ings, and so wounding to my pride, that it was with the | seen by several sentinels below ; but, fortunately, the 
utmost reluctance I could consent to postpone the attempt cold bleak wind induced some of them to take shelter 
another minute. A little calm and deliberate reflection, in their boxes. With the utmost precaution we crept 
however, soon convinced me of the propriety of his re-| upon the summit, and down the breastwork towards ihe 
marks, and of the pure source whence they sprang. I outer edge of the rampart, when the sentinel made his 
also felt, that our liberty and lives being dependent upon quarter-hourly cry of “ Sentinelle, prenez garde & vous,” 
my diserction, it behoved me not to allow my judgment) similar to our All’s well;” this, though it created for 
to be influenced by the opinions of the ilit eral and the’ a@ moment rather an unpleasant sensation, convinecd me 
hotheaded, who, I feared, would attribute our delay to that we had reached thus far unobserved. 

other causes than the real one; however, that mattered | I then forced the poker into the earth, and by rising 
little ; patient and persevering, I anxiously watched the} and falling with nearly my whole weight, hammered it 
stars, and, sensibly alive to every thing that could, for a down with my chest; about two feet behind I did the 
moment, endanger the confidence reposed in me by my/same with the stake, fastening a small line from the up- 
companions, I heard their opinion; when, finding ‘it to per part of the poker to the lower part of the stake: this 
coincide with my own, and the clock now striking three, | done, we made the well-rope secure round the poker, and 
We agreed to postpone the attempt till the following night,! gently let it down through one of the grooves in the 
and then start about eight vp. w. All present promised se-| rampart, which receives a beam of the drawbridge when 
erecy ; we replaced the well-rope, returned our knapsacks|up. I then cautiously descended this half chimney, as 
to the care of the grayhounds, and retired to bed. The) it were, by the rope; when I had reached about two- 
next morning nothing material occurred; the movements! thirds of the way down, part of a brick fell, struck 
against the side, and rebounded against my chest; this 


of the preceding night wer 
[ luckily caught between my knees, and carried down 


unsuspected, 
1used ourselves with writing a) without noise. 

letter to the commandant, in which we thanked him for his I crossed the bridge, and waited for Hunter, who de- 
civilities, and assured him that it was the rigid and dis-| scended with equal care and silence. We then entered 
graceful measures of the French government, which) the ravelin, proceeded through the arched passage which 
obliged us to prove the inetlicacy of “ locks, bolts, and for-| forms an obtuse angle, with a massive door leading to 
tresses,” and that if he wished to detain British officers,the | the upper citadel, and, with my picklock, endeavoured 
most effectual method was to put them upon their “ ho-|to open it; but not finding the bolt yieid with gentle 
nour ;” for that alone was the bond which had enchained | pressure, I added the other hand, and gradually increased 
us for more than five years. This letter was left with Rick-| the force until I exerted my whole strength, when sud- 
etts to be dropped on the following day near the “corps-de-| denly something broke. I then tried to file the catch of 


In the afternoon, we ar 


effect to excite alarm. Whitehurst, with much presence 
of mind, stood perfectly still when he landed on the 
bridge, and heard the sentinel walk up to the door on 
the inside, and stand still also; at this time they were 
not more than four feet from each other, and, had the 
sentinel stood listening a minute Jonger, he must have 
heard Mansell land. Three of us continued mining until 
half past ten, when the first stone was raised, and in 
twenty minutes the second; about eleven, the bole was 
large enough to allow us to creep under the door; the 
drawbridge was up; there was, however, sufficient space 
between it and the door to allow us to climb up, and the 
bridge being square, there was, of course, an opening 
under the arch: through this opening we crept, lower- 
ing ourselves down by the line, which was passed round 
the chain of the bridge, and keeping both parts in our 
hands, landed on the “ garde-fous.”* Had these bars 
been taken away, escape would have been impossible, 
there being not sufficient line for descending into the 
ditch. We then proceeded through another arched pass- 
age, with the intention of undermining the second door, 
but, to our great surprise and joy, we found the gen- 
darmes had neglected to lock it. The drawbridge was 
up. This, however, detained vs but a short time; we 
got down, crossed the ditch upon the “garde-fous,” as 
before, and landed in the upper citadel. We proceeded 
to the north east curtain, fixed the stake, and fastened 
the rope; as I was getting down, with my chest against 





* The “garde-fous” are two iron bars, one above 


the other, suspended by chains on each side of the bridge ; 





garde.” At half past seven p. m., we assembled, armed with | the bolt, but that being cast iron, the file made no im- 


when down, serving the purpose of hand rails 
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the edge of the parapet, the stake gave way. White- 
hurst, who was sitting by it, snatched hold of the rope, 
and Mansell, of his coat, whilst I endeavoured to grasp 
the grass, by which I was saved from a fall of about fifty 
feet. Fortunately there was a solitary tree in the cita- 
“del; from this a second stake was cut, and the rope 
doubly secured, as before: we all got down safe with 
our knapsacks, except Whitehurst, who, when about 
two-thirds of the way, from placing his feet against the 
rampart, and not letting them slip so fast as his hands, 
got himself in nearly a horizontal position. Sceing his 
danger, I seized the rope, and placed myself in rather an 
inclined posture under him; he fell upon my arm and 
shoulder with a violent shock. Fortunately neither of 
us were hurt: but it is somewhat remarkable, that with- 
in the lapse of a few minutes we should have preserved 
each other from probable destruction. We all shook 
hands, and, in the excess of joy, heartily congratulated 
ourselves upon this providential success, after a most 
perilous and laborious work of three hours and three 
quarters. Having put our knapsacks a little in order, 
we mounted the glacis, and followed a footpath which 
led to the eastward. But a few minutes elapsed before 
several objects were observed on the ground, which ima- 
gination, ever on the alert, metamorphosed into gen- 
darmes in ambush; we however marched on, when, to 
our no small relief, they were discovered to be cattle. 
Gaining the high road, we passed, (two and two, about 
forty paces apart,) through a very long village, and 
having traveled three or four miles, felt ourselves so ex- 
cessively thirsty, that we stopped to drink at a ditch; in 
the act of stooping, a sudden flash of lightning from the 
southward so frightened us, (supposing it to be the alarm 
gun,) that, instead of waiting to drink, we ran for nearly 
half an hour. We stopped a second time, and were pre- 
vented by a second flash, which alarmed us even more 
than the first, for we could not persuade ourselves it was 
lightning, though no report was heard. Following up 
the road in quick march, our attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by a drawbridge, which being indicative of a for- 
tified place, we suspected a guard-house to be close at 
hand, and were at first apprehensive of meeting with a 
serious impediment; but observing the gates to be open, 
we concluded that those at the other extremity would be 
also open, and therefore pushed forward. We drank at 
the pump, in the square, when it was recollected that 
this was the little town of St. Amand. Directing our 
course by the north star, which was occasionally visible, 
we passed through without secing a creature. About an 
hour after, still continuing a steady pace, four stout fel- 
lows rushed out from behind a hedge, and demanded | 
where we were going. 
diately ran up; and, as we had previously resolved never | 


a i | 
to be taken by equal numbers, each seized his pepper and | 





his knife in preparation for fight or flight, replying, in a }sumptuously. 
gained the north road. 


haughty tone of defiance, “ What is that to you! be 
careful how you interrupt military men:” then whisper- 


ing, loud enough for them to hear, “la baionnette ;” upon | 


which they dropped astern, though still keeping near us. 
In the course of a quarter of an hour, on turning an 
angle of the road, we lost sight of them, and continued 
arapid march, frequently running, until about five a. ™., 
when we were unexpectedly stopped by the closed gates 
of the town. We retraced our steps a short distance, in 
the hope of discovering some other road, but we could 
find neither a footpath, nor wood, nor any other place 
of concealment. We quitted the high road, and drew 
towards a rising ground, there to wait the dawn of day, 
in the hope of retreating to some neighbouring copse ; 
no sooner had we laid ourselves upon the ground than 
sleep overcame us. Our intention was, i: no wood could 
be seen, to go to an adjoining ploughed field, and there 
scratch a hole in which we could hide ourselves from a 


i" : : ; | 
distant view ; upon awakening from a short slumber, we | 


reconnoitred around, and found our position to be near 
a fortification ; being well acquainted with such places, 
we approached, in the hope of finding an asylum, At 
break of day we descended into the ditch, and found the 
entrance into the subterraneous works of the covered 
way nearly all blocked up with ruins and bushes: an 
opening, however, was made; we crept in; our quarters 
were established, and the rubbish and bushes replaced in 
the space of a few minutes. This most providential and 
pleasing discovery, added to our many narrew escapes, 
excited a feeling of gratitude to that omnipotent Being, 


jthe place of our retreat to be the fortification of Tour- 


who, in his infinite mercy, had thus cast his protecting 
wings around us. 

I have since heard that the first intimation of our de- 
parture at Valenciennes was at dawn of day, when, on 
opening the north gate, the rope was seen suspended from 
the parapet. The roll to muster was instantly beaten, 
and the alarm given to the neighbouring peasantry by 
the firing of guns. The midshipmen, on whom suspi- 
cion first fell, were hurried into ranks half dressed; and 
when the names of the absentees were called over, some 
one tauntingly replied, “ Partis pour l’Angleterre.” This 
tone of triumph considerably exasperated the gendarmes, 
and inflamed the zeal of the pursuers; it also might have 
had some influence in exciting the solicitude of the com- 
mandant for our apprehension. But to give a more 
adequate idea of the fury of his wrath and disappoint- 
ment, and also of his determination to recover us, dead 
or alive, I may add, (as I have since learned from a re- 
spectable inhabitant who happened to dine in his com- 
pany a few days after he had received the mids’ first 
application to be restored to parole,) that he treated es- 
cape as utterly impossible and hopeless, and unreservedly 
spoke of the letter as containing a threat—a mere “ gas- 
connade.”’ «Nous verrons,” said he, “si ces blancs- 
bees. peuvent m’échapper.” The report of this threat 
was soon circulated, and when it was really executed, my 
informant assured me that no occurrence relating to the 
prisoners excited a more general sensation; the whole 
town was in confusion. All the bloody-minded rabble 
were let loose, with multifarious weapons and “ carte 
blanche,” to ‘ massacrer’”’ these lawless “ aspirans.” 
Besides which, 500 of the “garde nationale’ were de- 
spatched to scour all the woods within five leagues, and 
an additional reward of 300 livres was offered for the 
capture of each of us. The reason for limiting the search 
to that distance, was a belief of the improbability of our| 
having exceeded it, after the arduous task of undermin-| 
ing, &c. 

But to proceed :—We were totally unacquainted with 
the country ; an examination of the maps pointed out 


nay; the fallen ruins were the bed upon which fatigue, 
and a contidence of security, procured us a sound and 
refreshing sleep. At three ep. mM. we enjoyed our dinner, | 
notwithstanding the want of beverage, for upon examin- 
ing the knapsacks, the flasks were found broken. White- 
hurst, having lost his hat in descending the first rampart, | 
was occupied in manufacturing a cap from the skirts of 
his coat. It rained all the afternoon, and the weather, | 
in the evening, growing worse, we were detained till | 
about ten p. m., when, no prospect of its clearing up pre-| 





round the citadel to the westward, over ploughed ground, 
until, coming to a turnip field, we regaled ourselves most | 


it to find the easiest point of egress. From the torrents 
of rain that had fallen during the day, but which had 
now ceased, the ditches had become considerably wider, 
and there was only one opening in the bushes, whence 
a leap could be made; of this three of us profited, the 
fourth obtained a passage by the aid of a decayed wil- 
low, which overhung the opposite bank. Courtray being 
fortified, it was impossible to cross the river Lys at that 
place ; we were, consequently, obliged to go to Deynse, 
that being an open town. About eight rp. m., proceeding 
over ploughed ground, rendered almost impassable by 
the heavy rains, to gain the high road, guided by the 
north star, and assisted by a strong southern wind, we 
marched on at a great rate, and, about ten, entered the 
village of Haerlabeck. Observing a “cabaret,” at the 
north end, Whitehurst here purchased bread and gin, 
our remaining bread being completely saturated with 
moisture ; this regale re-animated and fortified us against 
the inclemency of the weather, which it was appre- 
hended might be productive of sickness. At one, the 
rain re-commenced, and, in such profusion, that it ob 
liged us to retreat to the protection of a neighbouring 
haystack, where we lay some time, but, finding no 
chance of fine weather, we resumed our march until 
five, and then entered a wood about three miles from 
Deynse ; a spot was chosen in the thickest part, where 
we fenced ourselves with fallen leaves and twigs. We 
lay down in our little redoubt, and slept until day-break, 
when, finding our position too much exposed, from its 
proximity to a cottage and main road, we were obliged 
to quit it, but previously broke up the work. Having 
penetrated farther into the wood, we concealed ourselves 
as before ; here we remained during the day, listening to 
the howling of the wind, which rose gradually into a fu- 
rious storm of driving sleet, rain, and hail; and, such 
was its violence, that our garments were scarcely felt to 
be a covering. We quitted this wood soon after dark, 
and gained the high road for Deynse. Arter marching 
about an hour, and passing several people, (Whitehurst 
and Mansell always preserving their stipulated distance 
in the rear,) we were overtaken by two horse gendarmes; 
but it being exceedingly dark, they took us for conscripts, 
part of their own escort, for one of them, in a muffled 
tone, as if fearful of exposing his nose, said, “ Make 
haste, you will be too late for your lodging tickets ;” 
reply was made that we were fatigued; soon after, the 
rain increasing, they trotted on, repeating, “« Make haste, 
make haste.” We were not much flattered by the ho- 
nour of their company, but not in such danger as one 
might imagine, as the road was between two woods, with 
a broad ditch on either side; had they stopped to dis 


Whitehurst and Mansell imme- | senting itself, we quitted our comfortable abode, walked | mount we should have instantly jumped over, and run 


into the wood, where no cavalry could have pursued. 
The rain continued to pour down, and, having been 


? 
By eleven we had rounded the town, and completely soaked to the skin during many hours, about 
During the night we passed! ten pe. a. we held a council of war. Although such con- 


through several villages, without secing any one, and, at/ sultations have been designated the “ bane of enterprise,” 


six a. M. arrived at the suburbs of Courtray, expecting | and considered an eflort on the part of the commanding 
there to find as snug a retreat as the one we had left the} officer to diminish his responsibility, in the event of fail- 
preceding evening; but, to our mortification, the town} ure, it was not so with us,—for, being without a com- 
was enclosed with wet ditches, which obliged us to seek | mander, we consulted upon almost every important mea- 
safety elsewhere. Observing a farm house on the right,| sure; the unanimity that prevailed not only rendered 
our steps were directed towards it, and thence through |success more certain, but made each bear his own indi- 
bye lanes, until a mansion was discovered ; this we ap-| vidual privations with cheerfulness, and proved a stimu- 
proached, in the hope of finding an out-house which) lant to our energy, which seemed to increase with in- 
would afford us shelter for the day ; nothing of the kind) creasing difficulties and suflerings. After mature deli- 
could be seen; but, not far distant, a thicket was des-) beration, it was agreed to enter the town, and reconnoitre 
cried, of about 150 paces square, surrounded by a wet the low public houses, in order to purchase provisions ; 
ditch, from fourteen to twenty feet wide; here then we} we accordingly marched on. Whitehurst entered one, 
|determined to repose our wearied limbs, and, it being} which he found too full of company, and then a seeond, 
jdaylight, not a moment was to be lost: the opposite side |in which he saw four stupid looking young men, almost 
lof the narrowest part of the ditch was one entire bed of| as wet as ourselves; we resolved all to go in, keeping the 
ibrambles, and, in the midst of these, we were obliged to| door at the elbow in case of necessity ; we did so, and, 
leap. Hunter, Mansell, and myself, got over toleral ly | asking for gin, drew round the stove. From the con- 
well; but when Whitehurst wade the attempt, stiff with] versation of these men, it appeared that a large party of 
wet and cold, and the bank giving way, from his great | conscripts had arrived that eveniuig, on their road to 
weight, he jumped into the water, and it was with some} Ghent, and were billeted about town; this informetion 
difficulty he could be extricated, and not without being | we immediately turned to accovnt. Our landlord was 
dragged through the brambles, by which he was severely | given to understand we were conscripts, who, in conse- 
scratched. We laid ourselves down in the centre of this} 
swampy thicket. The rain had continued without in-| upon condition of reaching Ghent by seven the follow- 
termission from the time of leaving Tournay, and, not-}ing morning; but that, having been prevented by the 
withstanding it somewhat discommoded us, yet we were| bad weather from arriving in time to procure billets, we 
consoled by the additional security it afforded ; this little] would pay for lodging and supper ; to this he readily 





quence of Jameness, were allowed to travel at leisure, 





island protected us till near dark, when we walked round| agreed. One of the drunken fellows in the reom, rous 
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split ‘Hunter's feet, several of his nails also were loose, 
and Whitehurst had actually walked off two. The fire 
made us all so very sensitive, that we could scarcely bear 
a foot to the floor; but found some relief by bahting 
them in oil; having, however, enjoyed a comfortable 
supper, we laid ourselves down as before, keeping watch 
in turns, until four a. m., when we paid the old woman 
and departed. After wandering about in the dark, en- 
deavouring to find out a road round the town, until 
break of day, we sought refuge in a neighbouring wood: 
a most hearty supper; at midnight, aftor preparing every here we reposed until three in the afternoon, screened by 
thing for a start, in case of emergency, and all our, dead leaves: about that time a boy alarmed us; no sooner 
clothes dry, we lay down on two beds, each keeping) had he disappeared than we retreated, one by one, 
m., When we bought two| to a place of greater security, near a windmill, which, 
flasks of spirits and some provisions. ‘The weather was | for the sake of distinction, was termed Windmill Wood. 
fine, not a creature stirring but the landlord; we paid} This was the second fine day since leaving Valenciennes, 
him and departed. Without thinking of the road to|and the sun, diffusing its benign influence throughout 
Ghent, we turned to the left, when he called to us,“ You! our whole frame, so renovated our strength, that, for- 
are going wrong;” we thanked him, and proceeded as he! getting our wounds, we felt equal to the severest trials. 
directed; the door, however, was no sooner closed than At sunset the fort was again broken up, and, having had 
we crossed the street, one by one, crept silently past his| time during the day to consult the map, we marched di- 
house, and took the road to Bruges; so that, had there rectly to the bridge over the canal, doubled the town to 
been any suspicion, this accidental occurrence must have | the westward, and gained the road to the coast. About 
thrown the chase off the scent. Continuing our journey ten, being exceedingly fatigued from the difficulty of 
to the N. W., until dawn of day, we entered a thick low. walking in the lacerated state of our feet, we thought of 
wood, and here we lay without disturbance, basking in halting for the night; judging this more prudent than 
the vivifying rays of the run, and listening to the church | going into danger with the certainty of being unequal to 
bells summoning all good people to assemble. We any sudden effort, or rapid retreat; however, unwilling 
would willingly have joined them, had the church been to lose an hour, and dreading the probability of becom- 
as secure an asylum as the wood. As Whitehurst, with| ing worse and weaker, we determined to proceed. About 
a praiseworthy and religious sense of the dangers he was/ eleven, having gained only a mile in three quarters of an 
about to encounter, had packed his prayer-book in his) hour, we were compelled to halt, and bivouacked in an 
knapsack, and preserved it through all his disasters, we | adjoining copse, exposed to repeated showers. 

read prayers, offering up our humble thanksgivings for| At eight a. ™., being surprised by an old woman col- 
deliverance from the hand of the enemy. About sunset} lecting wood, who immediately fled in the utmost con- 
it began to rain again, we quitted the wood and pro-|sternation, we also decamped, deeming it imprudent to 
ceeded to the westward, by a very bad road, frequently | remain in any spot where we had been seen; scarcely 
halting to rest, our feet being excessively tender. At} had we quitted the copse when two sportsmen were ob- 
about one a. M., we passed through a village, and took| served to to enter it; we immediately jumped over a 
shelter, for some little time, from a very heavy shower, | ditch, hobbled about two miles to the eastward, crept into 
under a portico, and then went on through another vil-} an almost impe snetrable thicket, and there remained in 
lage. At three, crossed the high road to Bruges; a soli-| the rain till nine ep. mM. We then gained the high road, 
tary public house was near, in which no one could be /and continued our route to Blankenberg, a village on the 
seen but an old woman, sitting by the fire; and being | coast, a few miles to the eastward of Ostend. At ten, 
again thoroughly wet, we entered, asking for gin. Many | passing by a solitary public house, we observed through 
minutes had not elapsed before a Frenchman came in,| the window, an old man, two women, and a boy, sitting 
baited his horse, and departed, without addressing, or| round a comfortable fire, at supper. Hunter and myself 
least notice of us. After regaling| entered for the purpose of purchasing provisions, to take 
and drying our clothes a little, we|on board any vessel we might be enabled to seize, being 
continued our march in the rain till near seven; then | then about four miles from the sea ; we asked for gin, 
struck into a wood by the road side, and fortified our-| the woman of the house rose and stared at us, apparently 
mate as before. ‘The rain fell in torrents, alarmed at our appearance; we repeated the demand 
during the whole day, attended with repeated showers of | | without obtaining a reply; still gazing, for a few seconds, 
hail. The increasing violence of the wind, also, render-| regardless of our request, she rapturously exclaimed, 
ing the weather intensely cold, which caused such a per-|“ Mon Dieu, ce sont des Anglois,” immediately offering 
petual chattering of the teeth, that it was with difficulty | us chairs, Somewhat disconcerted at this unexpected 
we could articulate with sufficient distinctness to be un-| reception, we again asked for gin, to which she replied, 
In addition to these sufferings, our feet were | “Take seats, and you shall have whatever my house can 
severely blistered, I had a tumour forming on my left side,| afford.” We thanked her for the attention, reiterating 
which obliged me to lie always on the right, and proved| | our request; she insisted we should partake of her fare, 
the foundation of a rheumatism, which I much fear I! assuring us that not a soul should enter the house dur- 
shall feel through life. ‘Towards evening, the incessant} ing our stay, if we would but sit down. We again re- 
fall of rain had so nearly inundated the wood, that, had| fused, observing, that being conscripts, ordered into gar- 
we continued two hours longer, we must have been|rison at Blankenberg, we were fearful of punishment 
floated out of our nest. Soon after five p. m., we pro-| should we not arrive there that night, according to or- 
ceeded by the main road; but it being very dark, we|ders; she burst into a loud laugh, running to bar the 
could no longer direct our course by the stars. About} | door and window shutters, at the same time ordering the 
eight, we met a Fleming, of whom we enquired the roa’]| servant to fry more ham and eggs; we assured her it 
to Bruges, but through his misunderstanding us, we were | was useless, as we had already taken supper at Bruges, 
induced to walk back a considerable distance; when,| and that we dared not stay, adding, it was a pretty com- 
passing a Jone hut, we again asked the question, and| pliment to us Frenchmen to call us English ; she jocosely 
were told not to quit the high road to the left; by this| replied, “ well, then, you are not English, but it is so 
retrograde movement, we had marched about four miles} long since I saw any of my good folks, that I insist on 
unnecessarily ; nevertheless, towards midnight we arrived | your eating some ham and eggs with me; besides, you 
at the gates of Bruges. At this time we were all in a| will not be able to get away from Blankenberg to-night.” 
most deplorable condition—wet to the skin, our feet | We used every means in our power to dispossess her of 
bleeding, and so swollen, that we could scarcely walk at} ‘her suspicions, to all which she only replied, “ ‘Take 
the rate of three miles an hour. Near the gates we ob-| chairs, if it is only for a few minutes, and then, ‘ par 
served a public house, and, having hitherto found such| complaisance,’ I will believe you.” Her persevering de- 
places to afford relief and safety, at this hour of the night,! portment, bearing the almost certain stamp of sincerity, 
we entered, and saw nobody but an old woman and aj together with our hungry inclinations, induced us to ac- 
servant; at first they appeared somewhat surprised, hietl one the invitation, and partake of her luxuries, know- 
asked no questions except such as regarded our wants,| ing there could be little danger, as Whitehurst and Man- 
frequently exclaiming, “ pauvres conscripts.” We dried | sell were on the look out. During our most comfortable 


ing from his lethargy, wildly stared, onl abruptly com- 
plimented us with the novel information that we were 
deserters ; When the landlord, observing our apparent in- 
dignation, which he mistook for real, interposed in order 
to keep peace, and begged us to take no notice of it, as 
they were drunk ; to which we feigned an unwilling ac- 
quiescence, but were, nevertheless, somewhat discon- 
certed; however, he fell asleep again, and, soon after, 
they departed, too drunk to make any further observa- 
tion. Notwithstanding our fears and the garlic, we ate 


watch in turn, until four a. 


seeming to take the 
ourselves with eggs, 


selves with 


derstood. 








withstanding our repeated endeavours to change the 
subject,) dwelling particularly on the happiness of her 
former life, when in the service of an English family, 
She uttered several broken sentences in English, of 
which we took not the slightest notice, but which con- 
firmed in our minds the idea of her having lived some 
time where the language was spoken. Being just about 
to rise, furnished with provisions for our companions, a 
loud rap announced some one at the door :—the woman 
started up, seized me by the arm, and, pushing me into 
the next room, exclaimed, “ Pour l’amour de Dieu, par 
ici; les gendarmes!” Although we felt sure it was White. 
hurst, yet we had no objection to see the result of this 
manceuvre, and therefore made no resistance to her 
wishes, but complied with seeming reluctance; still, as 
it was possible he might have knocked to warn us of the 
approach of some one, we followed her to the back door; 
at parting she took me by the hand, and repeated her 
assurance of the impossibility of getting off from Blan. 
kenberg that night, and desired us to return, adding, 
“ Good night, friends, I shall see you again.” Nothing 
but a thorough conviction of our being absconding pri- 
soners of war, added to a sincere regard for the English, 
could have produced such conduct; certainly neither our 
actions nor accent betrayed us, for they were less foreign 
to the French than her own. No sooner had we gained 
the road than our companions joined us ; from them we 
learnt, that, being alarmed at seeing the window closed, 
they were on the point of bursting open the door ; when, 
peeping through the shutter, they saw every thing that 
passed within, and, wishing to be of the party, gave the 
rap which alarmed our friendly hostess. Continuing our 
march for the coast, we passed through a village about 
midnight, stopping occasionally to listen, with delight, to 
the pleasing monotony of the waves rolling over the 
beach, which, as we approached, created feelings of en- 
joyment that I had never before experienced. Between 
twelve and one a. m. we entered the village of Blanken- 
berg, protected from the sea by the sand bank. Observ- 
ing a large gateway, apparently the road to the beach, I 
passed through to reconnoitre, leaving my companions 
in the street; to my great consternation I found myself 
near a guard-house, and close to a sentry-box, from 
which I had the good fortune to retreat unobserved. Pro- 
ceeding through the village to the westward, and finding 
a footpath leading over the sand bank, we ran down to 
the sea, forgetting our wounds, and exulting as though 
the summit of our wishes was attained, and we were on 
the point of embarkation. Indeed, so exquisite was the 
delight, that, regardless of consequences, we dashed into 
the water, drank of it, and splashed about like playful 
schovl-boys, without being the least disconcerted that the 
few vessels that could be seen were high and dry, close 
under the battery ; nor will these feelings create surprise 
when it is recollected that more than five years had 
elapsed since we last quitted the sea in the Mediterra- 
nean, and that to regain it was considered as surmount- 
ing the principal obstacle to final success. But when 
these first transports had a little subsided, and were suc- 
ceeded by rational reflection, we could but acutely feel 
the disappointment ; although, had we been enabled pro- 
perly to calculate the tides, we might have foreseen this 
event, for it was high water on that day about half-past 
five r. M., consequently, low water about midnight, and, 
as the vessels cannot be launched from that flat beach, 
excepting about the last quarter of the flood, and the first 
of the ebb tides, we could not have got afloat had we ar- 
rived even four hours earlier, 

Our spirits, however, were not to be damped, and, 
notwithstanding our original intention was to make for 
Cadsand, we resolved to wait in the neighbourhood the 
issue of another night; to this end we returned by the 
same path to the village ; and while going leisurely along 
the strand street, heard a distant sound of the clashing 
of muskets, and footsteps of a body of men running; 
this was decidedly the guard, who had probably seen us 
from the heights. We instantly doubled back, crossed 
by a by-lane, leaped a ditch, and ran over the fields until 
we judged ourselves out of reach of the pursuers. This 
was another instance of our narrowly escaping danger, 
which some may attribute to blind chance, but which, by 
us, was felt to be an interposition of Divine Providence 
in our favour; for there can be no doubt that had we 
continued two minutes longer on the beach, or had not 





our clothes, when the sudden transition from cold to heat| regale, she talked of nothing but her dear English, (not- 


the muskets’ clash given the alarm, we certainly should 
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